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PRICE ECONOMICS VERSUS WELFARE ECONOMICS: 
CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


In a former paper was sketched the origin and main features of 
“price economics,” and various protests against it were described. 
This survey extended to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the post-Ricardian period following the death of J. S. Mill, dur- 
ing which time criticism and rejection of the main tenets of price 
economics seemed well nigh universal, even among the professional 
economic students in England and America.’ If, indeed, the 
change of opinion had been as complete as it seemed, it would put 
a terminus to our inquiry at this point. But the conception of 
price economics had very tenacious roots, and sprang up vigor- 
ous again in the writings of authors where it had been blasted in 
leaf and branch. We even hear it seriously contended now that 
price economics is the ideal for the future, not the outgrown error 
of the past. It remains for us in this paper, therefore, to inquire 
as to the present state of opinion on this subject, and to formu- 
late the issue that presents itself to every serious economic student. 


I. Alfred Marshall's dilemma. 


Alfred Marshall, the venerable dean of English economists, 
forms a bond between the later nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century economics, and by his remarkable talent for eclecticism 
probably embodies and exemplifies better than any one else the 
more generally prevailing uncritical opinion among English and 
American economists. His views on the subject in hand were 
set forth in a paper read by him in 1896? before the Cambridge 
Economic Club. The larger part of that paper was taken up 
with what Marshall himself calls the “technical aspects of an- 


1 American Economic Review, vol. X, no. 3 (Sept., 1920). 

2 See Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 11, pp. 115-135, “The Old Gener- 
ation of Economists and the New,” an address delivered at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, October 29, 1896, 
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These articles of faith of the neo-Ricardian school evidently 
differ greatly from those of the old price economics,’ but just how 
greatly the old has been modified it is impossible to judge from 
any such general expressions of faith as Marshall has given. In 
the application of professions of faith to the actions of practical 
life so much depends on personal sympathies, on firmly fixed 
habits of thought, on old intellectual categories unconsciously in- 
fluencing conclusions. 

There is, indeed, a thoroughgoing inconsistency in Marshall’s 
views as to the central aim of economics, On the one hand he 
would aim to be a welfare economist, as is indicated by the ex- 
pressions just referred to. He aspires to make economics a study 
of real human welfare. But Marshall has also another aspiration, 
which is constantly tempting him to think and speak as a price 
economist rather than as a welfare economist. He aspires to 
make economics an exact science, to give to its conclusions the 
mathematical exactness of the physical sciences, and he sometimes 
allows his hope to parade as reality. At one time referring to 
economics as a social science, the one that has outstripped “every 
other branch,”” he speaks of it a few pages later* (probably 
by a slip of thought, but a significant one) as one of the physical 
sciences though “the least advanced.” The advantage and the 
hope of economics, as he sees it, is in the fact that in price is 
found “in a form which is easily measurable those desires, aspira- 
tions, and other affections of human nature.’” 

Thus he is led to abandon welfare as the center of economic 
study and to make money “the center around which economic 
science clusters”*® and to use it as “the one convenient means of 
measuring human motive on a large scale.” Thus we find him 
attempting to revise economics by making it more than ever a 
study of monetary prices and less a study of the process of in- 
dividual valuation, of human motives, and of human welfare, that 
underlie and relate to prices. 

But almost in the same breath Marshall gave up the case, and 
undermined the very basis of his own attempt to measure human 

®See Amentcan Economic Review, September, 1920, p. 472. 

7 Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 75. 

8 Op. cit., p. 88. 

9 Op. cit., p. T5. 

10As Professor W. C. Mitchell has approvingly shown in “The Réle of 


Money in Economic Theory,” American Economic Review, Surriement, vol. 
VI (Mar. 1916), p. 151. 
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matical expression of the essential economic motives, But in 
what part of his work do the results conform to a mathematical 
standard? Where has he succeeded in measuring and recording 
economic motives? What part of the value of his work is at- 
tributable to his success in this respect? The answer can hardly 
be in dispute: none, nowhere, nothing at all. 

We may not be able to reconcile these two phases of Marshall’s 
thought, but just to recognize his dualism helps us better to inter- 
pret him. He is a link between the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. In his price economics he is, as in other respects, a 
faithful guardian of the Ricardian tradition. We know that he 
defends, while he slightly and regretfully amends, the value theory, 
the fundamental concepts, and the general economic theory of 
distribution left by Ricardo and Mill. He retains, with a certain 
clannishness, the heritage of English orthodox economic doctrine, 
despite some consciousness of its inconsistencies.* In his thought 
the difference between old Ricardianism and neo-Ricardianism is 
not one of radical change but one of grudging verbal amendment 
of errors exposed by critics from other schools. 

But in his most attractive aspect Marshall is more than a 
Ricardian and, forgetting to be a price economist, is concerned 
with human welfare. It is this human element, usually evident in 
his inquiries, qualitative, not quantitative, that is perhaps the 
firmest foundation of his reputation, and that commands the re- 
ppect even of those who deplore his eclecticism in matters of 
principle, his evasive definitions, and his apologies for the sophis- 
tries of Ricardianism. 


II. Wesley C. Mitchell’s dilemma. 


Let us turn now to the consideration of the plea for price econ- 
omics, made by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell.*® His really as- 
tonishing thesis may be fairly summarized in two propositions 
as follows: 

1. The subject of money should be the center of economic 
study; money furnishes the best framework, it clarifies, it sim- 
plifies, it makes the study more realistic, more useful, more fruit- 

18 Marshall, Principles of Economics, see preface to first edition, and index 
under “Ricardo.” 


19In a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Economic Asso- 


ciation in December, 1915. American Economic Review, Supriement, vol. 
VI, (Mar., 1916). 
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paragraph as formulated above. Mitchell sought to bring to the 
support of his own belief the example and authority of all the 
various recent schools of economic thought, minimizing and ig- 
noring difference of opinion. There is a sweetness of temper about 
this sort of argument in pleasing contrast with the more usual 
type of economic criticism in which differences are emphasized 
and opposing opinions condemned, So Mitchell amiably declares 
that this tendency to make money the center of economic study 
is one to be fostered ;” of all recent tendencies in economic theory 
none is “more promising.””* Every evidence of this tendency that 
he discovers or believes he has discovered, evokes his praise. What- 
ever of gently sarcastic disapproval he expresses or implies is 
called forth by the persistence of others in thinking they are doing 
something different when they really are not, or again in thinking 
that anything different is worth doing.” 

The best examples Mitchell cites of price economics are the 
“price theorists,” as he calls them, said to be represented on the 
continent by Walras (hardly to be cited as exemplifying recent 
tendencies), by Pareto and his disciple Zawadzki, and by Schum- 
peter (in some respects); and in England by Edgeworth and 
Wicksteed. No American name was, or properly could be, added 
by Mitchell in this connection (Irving Fisher, a strong admirer of 
Cournot, has to be classified elsewhere) unless it be that of Mit- 
chell himself. 

He frankly avows his ideal to be the mathematical method of 
Cournot. He exults that “in thus singling out the use of money 
as bringing system into economic behavior, as providing the basis 
for exact analysis, current theory is returning to the starting point 
from which Cournot set out on his researches in 1838.”** His ex- 
planation of the way in which economists have come to this result 
is not flattering to their intelligence: “It is the result of learning 
by trial and error.” “In working out, in treatise after treatise, a 
reasoned account of how men behave, they [economists] have 
come, without foresecing what they were doing, to the basis on 
which Cournot built in 1838,.”"* 


22 Am. Econ. Rev., Supp. Vol. VI, p. 161. 

23 Idem, p. 140. 

24 This last thought Mitchell cautiously qualifies in his concluding section. 
See below, p. 726. 

25 Am. Econ. Rev., Supp. Vol. VI, p. 154. 

26 Idem, p. 157. 
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and praises his price economics because “money clarifies obscure 
relations,” and “simplifies economic thinking both for the man in 
the street and for the economist in the study.”*’ Mitchell has 
overlooked both Marshall’s praise of welfare as the center of eco- 
nomic interest, and his admissions of the fundamental weaknesses 
in price economics. 

Every other economist properly to be included among the neo- 
classicists would be an even more refractory witness to Mitchell’s 
contention, betraying little trend away from Mill’s general atti- 
tude toward price. All share with Marshall more fully his wel- 
fare than his mathematical price tendencies. Take, for example, 
Taussig. He, like Marshall, shows conflicting tendencies, but does 
much straighter thinking. Taussig concedes that “in the final 
analysis, the income of an individual or of a community consists 
of a sum of utilities [meaning, by that, “psychic income,” a term 
which he uses in this connection] steadily accruing from its store 
of economic goods.”** But, though this is the really important 
thing, he sees that it is not expressible in statistical form, and 
therefore rejects the attempt to ascertain or consider it, thinking 
it “best to content ourselves with a statement, and an attempt at 
measurement in terms not of utility but of money income or of 
real income.” What follows shows that he would take money as 
the standard only when prices are unchanged and only because it 
fairly reflects “real income” of “consumable commodities,” which 
he evidently thinks is a much more accurate evidence of “ma- 
terial welfare” than are money prices. This “real income” can, 
he shows, be in part measured directly; and monetary statistics 
are of significance only because with “sufficient accuracy” they 
help to measure these things. Later® in considering changes in 
the level of prices he warns against misunderstanding of the true 
significance of money, for “prosperity depends on the abundance 
of things exchanged, not on that of the counters used in effecting 
the exchanges.” These and other more or less conflicting echoes 
of expressions both from Mill and from Marshall indicate that 
Taussig at least would prefer to be a welfare economist, but turns 
as necessary second choice to real income, and only in the third 
place cautiously turns to money prices to find a numerical ex- 
pression of economic quantities. ‘Taussig, who is more repre- 

27 Op. cit., p. 153. 


28 Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. I, p. 13% 
29 Op. cit., p. 234. 
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80 Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzge >, 1910, vol. 34, pp. 913-963. 

81See H. W. Farnam, / imerikanische Beziechungen in der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre, pp. 29-30 

82 Lewis H, Haney, in Qu urnal of Economics, vol. 28 (Nov., 1913; 
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demnation of a competitive individual price economics. It is a 
far cry from the welfare economics of Richard T, Ely to the 
price ecouomics of J. Laurence Laughlin. 

The Patten group was, in its origin and early growth, closely 
akin to the Ely group. It is sufficient to mention, besides Patten 
himself, the names of Devine, Lindsay, and Seager, to suggest to 
any one acquainted with economic studies in America, the strong 
social tendencies of this group and its remoteness from any mere 
price economics. 

In matters of economic analysis and the general theory of dis- 
tribution, the Ely and the Patten groups (as judged today) prob- 
ably must be counted as neo-classic; less so than the Harvard 
group, yet more so than in their earlier creative period they be- 
lieved themselves to be. But both have been much more imbued 
with the spirit of the historical school, have been more responsive 
to the Austrian and other impulses from the psychological school, 
and are more inspired with ethical and social ideals. 


IV. The American psychological school. 


The position of the Clarkian group may be indicated sufficiently 
for our present purpose by returning here to Mitchell’s attempted 
proof that the American psychological school has “brought money 
back into the very center of economics.” In this fact as Mitchell 
sees it, is found the essential accomplishment of that group; and 
for this Mitchell has words of praise qualified only by regret that 
“these writers have not emphasized the monographic character of 
their work”** and that most of them have stubbornly refused to 
admit that this was their intention or is their understanding of 
their results. There is an absurd element in the situation, in that 
some of us have repeatedly disavowed the opinions which Mitchell 
compliments. We would gladly believe his words that we have 
“rendered a notable service” and have helped to clarify the “un- 
derstanding of economic processes.” But truth compels us at 
least to modify his interpretation of the performance and to 
deny that we have done this by developing an uncompromising 
price economics. 

We need not tarry to define the title “American psychological 
school”; Mitchell considers as representative of it but three 
writers, Davenport, Fisher, and Fetter, and we may limit our 


88 Op. cit., p. 147. 
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ly from that of Mitchell, in that Commons deems that price eco- 
nomics is of limited scope and that price ought not to be taken 
as the center of economic inquiry. His admirable statement of 
this work of the newer school may be epitomized as follows: 

Old-fashioned economists had the idea that wealth consisted of 
material things used to promote the welfare of human beings. 
They got confused in their idea of capital, which in some way they 
thought ought to be wealth used to get profit. New-fashioned 
economists saw that the confusion sprang from the idea of value, 
and they have worked out a clear distinction between the wealth 
which is the object of use, and capital, which they show has al- 
ways had in it some thought of the value and ownership of wealth. 
It was thus a real service to develop the new capitalization con- 
cept. The identification of property and wealth causes no con- 
fusion where only the positive, or inclusive, side of property is 
involved. In certain cases, however, the right to keep service 
from being performed—property in its exclusive or prohibitive 
sense—may be capitalized (and examples are given from Fisher’s 
writings). 

In these cases, and only in these cases, Commons claims, this 
sort of business economy fails to coincide with political economy. 
With his opinion, so far as it goes, I agree fully; but I would go 
even farther. In many cases other than those he mentions, I hold 
that the value, or property, concept of capital is out of accord 
with the wealth and welfare concepts. 

Commons’ examples of the misuse of the new analysis are all 
chosen from Fisher’s writings. It is significant that in a formal 
reply” Fisher made no attempt to justify or explain any of the 
particular cases indicated by Commons, confining himself to a 
general disclaimer of concern with business economics to the cx- 
clusion of welfare economics. Fisher’s paper on “Why has the 
Doctrine of Laissez-Faire been Abandoned?” had been published 
a year before Commons’ criticism. That paper, though not men- 
tioning the capitalization process, went about as far as Com- 
mons does, in its clear recognition of the conflict of individual 
valuations with social welfare. Not long afterward Fisher de- 
clared repeatedly** and emphatically that “pecuniary concepts in 


87“A Reply to Critics,’ Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1909. 


88 “Capital and Interest,” a reply to Veblen, Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. XXIV, p. 504 ff. 
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general” are “relatively superficial.”** “Least of all can we get 
along by means of ‘pecunia: mcepts’,” which fix attention “on 
the money surface of t s.°*° “Money of itself has no force 
except as it represents o! ngs” etc.** Despite all this there 
is some color of truth i ll’s statement that Fisher in his 
textbook in 1912 gave a npromising pecuniary version of 
economic behavior.”* | that Fisher puts the accountancy 
aspects rather promine! the foreground. We may regrct 
to find certain evidences « nsistency at points. But no critic, 
bent upon giving due weis ill parts of the evidence and not 
seeking in detached exp1 nd incidents evidence for a fore- 
gone conclusion, can fi! r any positive proof of a belief 
in price as the ideal ce! f economics as a whole. Fisher’s 
notable recent activities, s, and writings on public health 
and in connection wil issociation for Labor Legislation, 
ought of themselves to | ficient refutation of any such idea, 
were there not abundant vidences, Yet no one could chal- 
lenge Fisher’s great distinction in the field where price economics 
is legitimate, but kept rvient to the larger ends of social 
welfare. 

May I refer now to M interpretation of my position? 
This is not a question « truth or error of my opinion, but 
one of what the opinio! Che real situation, I believe, is ex- 
plained by Commons a [ have been partly concerned in 
theory with bringing into cl view a confusion in the concepts 
of price and of capital t! is always been present in economics, 
and partly with develop ifter consistently the analysis of 
price. But instead of s this latter work as an ultimate 
goal, I have recognized y ways its intermediateness and 
have always assigned n the general scheme secondary 
to that of welfare eco The evidence of this seems to me 
to be abundant, but to : hagrin, it has escaped Mitchell’s at- 
tention. He misses, fo: nple, the full import of the change 
from the Ricardian ent sers’ cost explanation of price to the 
modern subjective, val conception of price formation, in 


89 Pol. Sci. Quart., vol. > 

40 Idem, p. 513. 

41 Idem, p. 516. 

42 Mitchell says (op. ci that he gave “a more uncompromising 
version .. . than Professo1 d done.” Of course I reject the im- 
plication in the compariso 
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which the valuations both of buyers and of sellers are considered. 
At one point, to be sure, Mitchell concedes that a theory of valu- 
ation adds significance to the price analysis, because the business 
man is not “indifferent to the grounds of choice” as is the pure 
theorist (meaning the school of Pareto and Walras). In its con- 
text this implies a concession of a minor merit to the psychological 
school, but merely because it happens at this point to serve a lit- 
tle better the purpose of the business man. In my view a greater 
merit is that it aids the purpose of welfare economics. There are 
countless acts and motives, entering into price formation, which 
have a bearing on the economic welfare of men, but which are 
quite lost sight of or are glossed over in merely pecuniary calcu- 
lations. 

But further, although Mitchell sees that in my treatment “the 
pecuniary aspects of economic life . .. are not permitted to 
cover the whole field,” he refers as evidence of this, only to my 
“brief discussion of the social aspects of value.”** He has missed 
a large part of the truth. Again and again in many connections 
in my treatment are shown the superficiality, the injustice, the 
immorality of taking pecuniary prices as the indices of social 
welfare. Again and again it is shown also that the individual’s 
valuation, which helps to form a price and in turn is affected by 
it, is often opposed not only to the best social ends, but even to 
his own abiding welfare.“* A more careful examination will show 
that I stress throughout the contrast between prices and the uses 
of goods, between private acquisition and social production, be- 
tween value and “real” utility. To give a complete list of ref- 
erences would almost necessitate making an index of the contents 
of the two volumes.“ 

43 Op. cit., p. 148. 

44 This statement applies to my earlier text of 1904 and even more fully 
to the two later volumes of 1915 and 1916 in which the arrangement of the 
materials has been completely recast, but without essential change as to the 
matter here under consideration. 

45In the light of these facts, what shall be said of the statement that the 
difference between Davenport's conception of price economics and mine is 
“important only from the terminological viewpoint. Both treat social value, 
and treat it apart from the main body of their theories; one calls this adden- 
dum economic theory, the other doesn’t” (idem, p. 148, note). First, the 
question is not that of defining what is economic theory, but of defining what 
is economics. Secondly, my contrast of social aspects of value (or welfare 
considerations) with price calculus is no mere addendum but is a fundamental 
feature of my whole treatment. Thirdly, Mitchell’s assertion stretches to un- 
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V. The rightful place ! economics, 


We look in vain fo: lence among contemporary American 
academic economists (with the exception of the few Laughlinites 
already indicated) of lefinite adherence to the ideal of price 
economics. But in bu rcles and in the editorials of finan- 
cial journals may be ! | many evidences of a full acceptance 
of Mitchell’s view. F: these quarters come frequent appeals 
to the authority of polit onomy (its “immutable” principles 
of free competition, th: inging law of supply and demand), 
but always such appea e our political economy to be that 
of England in the Ricardian period, which, as Bagehot said, with 
approval, proceeded as n were “animated only by motives 
of business.” In app: o this old ideal of economics on be- 
half of large business, i nse of wealth just as it is, and of all 
things as they are, th | of business ignores the fact which 
the Ricardian econon metimes plainly saw, namely, that 
money is no true ind f the underlying wealth, motives, and 
forces making for indi | and collective welfare. In some con- 
nections the Ricardia: ts recognized the superficiality of 
a merely commercial « , probably in part because of their 
hostility to mercantilis und its exaggeration of the réle of 
money, a hostility that traditional from the days of Adam 
Smith.*° 


It would be far fron truth to say that all business men in 


heard-of lengths that mucl phrase “mere terminology.” That phrase 
is warranted in cases eith two different words are used for the same 
idea or where two ideas ar: sed by the same word. If, as in this case, 
the difference is “merely t gical” when two different terms are used 
for two different ideas, th« n a difference ever be anything but termin- 
ological? Professor Daven} ys down as basic the proposition that eco- 
nomics is coéxtensive with 1 e concept. With what contradiction he de- 
velops this thought and int t difficulties it leads him, I have tried to 
indicate in another place ( Pol. Econ., vol. XXII, p. 550). That is not 
our concern here, which is to fix the point that while Davenport’s conception 
of the scope of economics | it to price, mine makes it include also valua- 
tion and welfare. No casuistry can reduce these two to one. 

46 Mitchell suggests that the classical economists’ suspicious attitude toward 
monetary economics was due to their hedonism; “nothing really counted in 
controlling behavior but pk es and pains” (op. cit., p. 142). But their 
crude psychology filled smal! e in their discussions, which were concerned 
mostly with commercial t: uctions, purchasing power, and the pecuniary 
calculus. See my preceding article, Amertcan Economic Review, vol. X, 
p. 473, sec. 2. 
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America today hold to the strict creed of commercial economics. 
Many of the greater industrial and financial leaders have of late 
in their utterances on questions of banking and railroad policy, 
labor relations, and other problems, implied to a notable degree an 
acceptance of public welfare as the ideal and aim of business. 
Great numbers of employers have come to feel that every industry, 
including their own, must be judged by its contribution to a better 
America, shown not merely in material production or in financial 
success but in the attractiveness of their own communities, in the 
homes and contented lives of their workmen, and in the effects 
upon the consumers. In very few cases is the belief of these em- 
ployers to be classed as socialistic in any radical sense, though 
their views have been greatly socialized as compared with those of 
their predecessors. Many business men hold unconsciously, some 
avowedly, a creed of welfare economics in reference to most public 
questions, even though they may not always apply it in their own 
business. 

The real economist needs surely to study and to know business 
conditions, needs for many purposes to be able to report and in- 
terpret the views as well as the facts of the business world. He 
ought, however, to give a broader and deeper interpretation of 
those views and facts than the business man needs to give for his 
individual ends or for corporate profits. He ought to compre- 
hend the nature and relationships of price, as a problem of logic 
and philosophy, and trace much further the indirect workings of 
the price motives. And, above all, he must bear always in mind 
the larger purpose, must keep the larger outlook of a social 
scientist. 

Price economics has its rightful and important place, though it 
is not at the center of economic interest in the larger and fuller 
sense, but near the periphery. At all times there are calling for 
the highest expert treatment, important problems that may be 
expressed in mathematical or in monetary terms, and that may be 
for a time studied separately, apart from the complexities of in- 
dividual valuation and welfare considerations; such are monetary 
systems, problems of banking, trade statistics of many kinds, 
price history, price fluctuations, crises, statistical and abstractly 
limited studies of price relationships. Here Mitchell, Fisher, 
Kemmerer, Sprague, Laughlin, Willis, and others have achieved 
notable and valuable results. In times of great price changes such 
as the present, the rightful understanding of these questions is of 
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peculiarly great importance to general welfare; but always these 
questions should be studied by the economist with the ever present 
consciousness that h not dealing with ultimate values in a real 
political economy but is only measuring certain distorted shadows 
of individual, or of iercial, economy. Even individual inter- 
ests cannot safely be guided by a price economics; much less can 
community interest: 

It is therefore vain to hope, as some do, that the conclusions of 
trained economists viewing the industrial world from a point apart 
should in respect to the larger problems of social progress be in 
accord with those of “the man in the street.” By the very fact 
that one is a welfa1 omist one must see many things from 
a different angle and in a different perspective than does the busi- 
ness man as such. The super-simplified thinking of the price 
economics does not lead to valid welfare conclusions. In troublous 
times any welfare economist, by the very fact that he refuses tu 
permit the pecuniary lus to masquerade as social policy, may 
by the commercial world be pronounced ignorant and even dan- 
gerous. But it is a t economist’s function to see things sanely 
and to see them w , though this brings him to conclusions 


often out of accord with those of the market place and the count- 
ing house, where p yomics usually has full sway. 

In view of the facts we have reviewed, the truth seems to be 
that the more superficially commercial a problem is, the more 
fitting is a mere price explanation, but the more obscure the rela- 
tions of human mot ind needs, the more futile it becomes. 
Price economics applied to life does, as its champions claim, 


simplify economic but it does so by leaving out much 
(often all) that is of real importance to the individual life and 
to the social welfar: n view of the admitted difficulties must we 
not characterize pric: nomics as a fool’s paradise? Ought we 
to assume, just because it is “convenient” to do so, that money 
measures human motives on a large scale, when it does not? To 
do so merely gives an illusory appearance of finality and mathe- 
matical exactness, to conclusions without application to the great- 
est issues of human lif 

The writer is regretfully conscious of the fact that the present 
article treating contemporary opinion on this subject stops far 
short of developing in due proportion all the topics suggested in 
the preceding article on the origin and history of price economics. 
Six different groups protesting against, or dissenting from, price 
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economics were there indicated. Five of these are not further 
described in this article: humanitarian reformers, secular moral- 
ists, Christian socialists, organized laborers, and radical com- 
munists. Yet all of these have their twentieth century successors ; 
their sympathies and beliefs have penetrated and affected almost 
all elements of our citizenship. To describe these effects ade- 
quately would be to write the recent history of liberal thought in 
the field of industrial and social action. Such a treatise would 
transcend the limits of a magazine article. We have had to con- 
fine ourselves to the examination of contemporary opinion. on 
price economics as found among the successors of the group last 
named in the foregoing article, the liberal, middle-class economists. 
At most we may hope to assist toward rightly interpreting opin- 
ion in this field and toward formulating the judgments of econo- 
mists regarding the true center and proper function of political 
economy. 

Our question has not been whether economics is a science or ai 
art. Granted that it has its science aspect and its art aspect, the 
one having to do with explanation, the other with the application 
of ideas to practical affairs; the question is, in economics as a 
science what are we seeking to explain? In price economics as a 
goal, it is prices, exchanges, commercial statistics, and financial 
operations. In welfare economics it is the relation of men to their 
environment, social and physical, consisting of the objects of their 
choice, as affecting their sustenance, their happiness, and their 
welfare. The best in price economics, modestly interpreted, is but 
a small part of the means to the end found in welfare economics. 
Can there be any question as to which is the part of a real eco- 
nomics, and which is, and should be, the ideal of the little band of 
professionally trained economists in America today? If they 
and men of their kind and their training cannot succeed in guid- 
ing the energies, the aspirations, and the surplus material re- 
sources of our nation toward ends that meet the needs of human 
nature, civilization will fall between the commercial economists on 
the right, and the revolutionaries on the left, both groups, in their 
ways, alike inimical to constructive and humane welfare economics. 


Frank A, Ferrer, 
Princeton University. 
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CIRCULATING CREDIT: ITS NATURE AND RELATION 
TO THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


Despite the fact 1 k notes or deposits are used in the 
daily business of hu s of millions of people, there still re- 
main numerous misconceptions concerning the nature of these 
media of exchange. Furthermore, it seems safe to assert that 
few indeed, not only of users but also of the bankers who issue 
the obligations, hav: y clear idea of just what effects upon the 
public such issues produce. According to the writer’s observa- 
tion, textbooks on eco! rarely touch upon this last and most 
important phase of the problem. It therefore appears to be 


worth while to disci e detail the fundamental principles 
connected with bank c:1 


Bank credit is us ly for business purposes. Some loans 
from banks are obtain order to purchase consumption goods, 
but loans for this purpose form so small a fraction of the total 
that they scarcely need consideration here. The bulk of credit 
loaned, not only by banks, but by other lenders as well, is nowa- 
days borrowed for pur) ; of investment or for use in under- 


takings for profit maki 

The successful entrepreneur normally desires to expand his 
business in the hop curing greater profits. Such expansion 
can be accomplished only through saving or borrowing, and either 
process involves sacrifi Saving means that funds must be re- 
tained in the busines ich might be used to satisfy the direct 
wants of either the in lual entrepreneur or the stockholder, as 
the case may be. Any form of borrowing is costly, and, in some 
enterprises, such charg se up a very considerable share of the 
receipts. The railroads, for example, commonly pay out more 
for bond interest and for the use of leased equipment than their 
stockholders receive as dividends. A problem normally impor- 
tant to the entrepreneur is, then, that of reducing rent or interest 
charges to a minimum. Could these be abolished, profits would 
be greatly enlarged. 

Business concerns a o hampered by the fact that loans fall 
due and the principal must then be paid. Normally, it is not 
difficult simply to sell a new set of notes or bonds, paying off the 
old debt with the proceeds; but, if the debt falls due during a 
period of financial stringency, it may be necessary to pay higher 
interest rates on the new loan and, in some cases, it is almost im- 
possible to secure an extension of credit at any price, 
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Governments are great borrowers. Like corporations and in- 
dividuals, they have felt the burden of paying interest charges 
and the trouble of selling new bonds to obtain money with which 
to pay off old issues. The two inconveniences long ago led some 
skilful statesmen to devise a method of escaping them. That 
method was the issue of promises to pay on demand round sums 
in coin, promises commonly known as paper money. 

At first thought, it would seem that, for its maker, a demand 
note would be more inconvenient than any other kind of obliga- 
tion, since there would never be any certainty as to when it would 
have to be met. In practice, however, circumstances are very 
different. A demand note, if people in general believe it will be 
paid on demand, has the peculiar characteristic that it is con- 
sidered just as good as coin itself, and few care to take the trouble 
to ask for its payment, to convert it into coin. For this reason, 
such notes are used freely for the purchase of goods or for the 
payment of debts. When the government gives its note to a citi: 
zen in exchange for goods, it borrows from him the agreed value 
placed upon the goods, promising, in return, to pay him coin 
whenever he desires it. Had it promised to pay him the coin at 
some future date, as by giving him a bond, he would have charged 
the government interest. But when he can obtain payment at 
any minute, he is willing to loan the value of his goods without 
interest, for he expects quickly to receive in exchange other goods 
which he desires more than he does the demand note. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he does not collect the proceeds of the note from the 
government at all, but passes the note to a third party in ex- 
change for goods. This third party is now loaning the money 
value of his goods to the government, although he probably has 
no expectation of collecting from the government but expects, in 
turn, to give his claim to someone else in exchange for commodi- 
ties. Thus, the government note is always circulating but may 
remain unpaid for years at a time. Even if paid, it may be im- 
mediately reissued. The United States government has, for ex- 
ample, kept in circulation since Civil War days $346,681,016 of 
notes commonly known as greenbacks, having thus obtained with- 
out charge for half a century the use of property of this value. 
Had bonds been issued to the same amount, the interest charges 
would by this time have amounted to over $700,000,000. 

True, there has been some expense connected with keeping these 
notes in circulation. It has been necessary to maintain a certain 
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To the average citizen bank deposits seem entirely different 
from bank notes, but in fact they are very similar. Both are 
promises to pay money on demand. Both may be used either to 
pay debts or to make purchases. The bank notes circulate more 
freely and, under our laws, are more adequately secured. The 
deposits are not so easily stolen from their owner. Were the 
banks to issue to depositors certificates of deposit in various de- 
nominations, these certificates being non-interest-bearing and 
payable to the bearer on demand, the only difference between such 
certificates and bank notes would be the greater reserve which the 
United States law requires to be kept for the redemption of the 
latter. Such a difference is manifestly characteristic only of a 
particular time and place. In general, the differences between 
hank notes and deposits are very slight. In the United States, 
deposits are loaned just as freely as bank notes. Commodities 
may be purchased almost as readily with deposits as with bank 
notes. As a matter of fact, bank deposits are the principal cir- 
culating medium of the United States, nearly all important pur- 
chases being made through their use. 

Since bank notes and a large proportion of bank deposits are 
not interest bearing, and since they may be readily exchanged 
for commodities, a business concern which could issue as many of 
these as it liked would solve the troublesome problem of reducing 
the constant expense connected with obtaining additional equip- 
ment. The notes and deposits of an ordinary firm do not, how- 
ever, circulate freely. People associate the desired promptness of 
payment only with banks; hence, the concern intending to get a 
loan free of interest can best do so by organizing a bank. In 
the past, private banking has often been permitted. About all 
that has been necessary in some states has been the printing of a 
few letterheads, the painting of a sign, and the installation of a 
teller’s window, to have a full fledged private bank. The immi- 
grant banks in some of our great cities are examples of this type 
which have survived beyond their day. In such private banks, 
depositors turn over their money, are given deposit receipts, and 
the money is used in the business of the proprietor, a free loan 
thus being obtained. Checks on such a bank, however, are not 
likely to be accepted freely, hence the use of this ultra simple sys- 
tem has distinct limitations. 

Modern banking laws have tended to abolish such types of 
private banks. In most states, at present, banking can be con- 
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proves that they do not receive great quantities of income from 
the public for which they pay nothing directly. It only shows 
that such institutions multiply until the share of free income go- 
ing to each is no longer more than sufficient to pay operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable profit. 

This principle may be illustrated by a somewhat parallel case, 
Suppose the Treasury Department were to announce that, each 
day, one million dollars in gold would be tossed into the street 
from the balcony of the Treasury Building. To provide this 
gold would obviously be a drain upon the taxpayers of the nation, 
The recipients would evidently not earn it but would receive it as 
a free gift. But would this imply that picking up gold eagles 
around the Treasury Building would be a lucrative occupation? 
Far from it. Such vast crowds would gather that one’s chance 
of getting a gold piece would become slight. He would need to 
be a strong man who could pick up enough gold in that way to 
pay his living expenses in Washington. 

In an exactly similar fashion, the banks multiply, divide up 
custom, and frequently reduce interest rates until most of them 
receive only a small profit above operating expenses, though 
doubtless a few of the strong ones reap enormous rewards, 

Even though banking may be no more profitable than other 
businesses, the fact still remains that banks receive their income 
from what virtually amounts to a public endowment. Few, how- 
ever, would be hardy enough to assert that an efficient banking 
system is not an institution well worthy of such an endowment. 
We can scarcely imagine present-day trade and commerce with- 
out banks. The convenience which they furnish as places where 
money may be exchanged for any kind or denomination desired, 
where transfers of credit to other places may be arranged, where 
funds may be left for safe keeping, and where short-term loans 
may be readily negotiated, is felt by almost every one. Banks 
constitute one of the pillars of modern business. 

While, however, banks with their system of deposits and circu- 
lating credit must be regarded as prime necessities, it by no means 
follows that the more banks and the more deposits tle better for 
the public in general. It is not clear that fifty banks in the busi- 
ness Cistrict of a city always serve the public better than five, 
It is not necessarily true that a doubling of loans and deposits 
means a doubling, or, in fact, any increase whatever, of national 
prosperity. When the bank loans of the nation are increased by 
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a billion dollars, it valent to saying that some one has 
virtually contributed t inks a billion dollars, less collection 
charges. The Statis (bstract of the United States shows 
that from 1913 to 1918 } lation increased 8 per cent. What 
happened to banking tions during the same period? From 
the same scurce, ¥ n that individual deposits in banks 
amounted to 17 billioz 1913 and 28 billions of dollars in 1918, 
an increase of 60 pe1 Loans increased in virtually the same 
proportion. The ba n, were nominally richer at the end of 
this five-year period | e 11 billions of dollars. Who con- 
tributed this enorm 1? What was the effect upon the 
public? 

If other things a red, prices tend to vary in propor- 
tion to the quantity iting medium, Suppose that in the 
United States this s total 10 billions of dollars, including 
both money and dep Suppose also that the private debts 
of the country amounted to 100 billions of dollars. If, then, the 
banks expand their not | deposits by one billion dollars, prices 
will rise 10 per cent. 1 rise will reduce the value of the obli- 
gations of debtors t litors by 10 billions of dollars, the gain 
of the debtors being « y juivalent to the loss of the debtors. 
Employers will delay a little while in increasing wages and a 
longer time in raising salaries. This delay will enable the em- 
ployers to amass bi t the expense of the employees. Again, 
the gains of the emp rs exactly equal the losses of the em- 
ployees. Owners of the 10 billions of dollars of money and bank 
deposits will find that r holdings have declined in purchasing 
power 10 per cent o1 e billion dollars; and this is the exact 
amount that the bank its increased. Evidently, then, every 
expansion of bank cred ,t the expense of the owners of money 
or of bank deposits. A large share of the losses of the depositors 
in the bank will be off y the gains of the borrowers from the 
bank. As the pric¢ es, they will need to sell a lessened 
quantity of goods in er to pay off their loans. As bank de- 
posits are largely created ugh borrowing, the depositors and 
borrowers are very fr tly the same persons, and the gains and 
losses will in their ca be cancelled. Owners of actual money 
and depositors who a1 t borrowers will, however, not have their 
losses offset in this r. The diminution in their ability to 
buy goods will be rea not merely nominal. 

The money gains of the banks through the increases in deposits 
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are largely offset by the decline in the purchasing power of 
money. Since, however, the bank deposits do not constitute the 
entire circulation of the country, and since the price level varies 
in proportion to the entire circulation and not to deposits ‘only, 
it follows that, if the supply of actual money remains constant, a 
10 per cent increase in deposits will produce an increase in the 
price level of something less than 10 per cent. Since the increase 
in deposits will consist primarily not of more accounts but simply 
of more dollars per account, clerical expenses will increase but 
slightly and the banks will make a real as well as a nominal gain 
from the policy of inflation; but, in a country like the United 
States where bank deposits constitute the bulk of the circulating 
medium, the real gain will be only a fraction of the increase in 
deposits as measured in dollars of current value. The fact re- 
mains, however, that any policy which makes deposits in general 
multiply redounds to the advantage of the banks but diminishes 
the value of the credits of those depositors who are not borrowers 
but who have placed in the bank actual money or claims therefor. 

Such is the broad view of the situation. Individual banks may 
either gain or lose during a period of deposit expansion. If in- 
terest rates remain constant, any bank that fails to increase its 
loans as rapidly as the price level rises undergoes a net loss, while 
any bank that increases the amount loaned at a rate more rapid 
than the rise of prices in general increases its profits as measured 
in purchasing power. If the money supply remains constant, the 
price rise will not keep pace with the deposit expansion, hence the 
banking business as a whole will, as a rule, profit by an inflation 
of circulating profit. 

It is the boast of the founders of the federal reserve system that 
it has made our dollars more efficient; in other words, that each 
dollar now does more money work than formerly. Of this fact 
there can be little doubt. According to the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States the ratio of cash to net deposits in the na- 
tional banks declined from 12.7 in 1913 to 3.5 in 1918, and the 
per cent of reserves to deposits diminished from 24.29 in 1916 to 
10.65 in 1918. These figures appear thoroughly to support the 
claim just mentioned. Most economists seem to have accepted 
without protest the view that an increase in dollar efficiency is a 
good thing for every one. At one time, also, no one doubted that 
the earth was flat; but when the facts were studied, the belief 
was found to be entirely without foundation. What is the effect 
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goods the ownership of which has been arbitrarily shifted by the 
workings of the Federal Reserve act and its amendments. It is 
idle to contend that such inflation is a product of war conditions, 
for the inflation goes on apace with industry back in its normal 
grooves, and there is a strong possibility that the expansion of 
circulating credit may even proceed very much further with a 
continuation and extension of the injustice already experienced. 
The fact seems to be that through failure to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of credit expansion which lurked therein and the damage 
that might be wrought in that way, the authors of the Federal 
Reserve act and its amendments completely failed to safeguard the 
public against the crying evils of an entirely unnecessary orgy 
of inflation and that the effects of this oversight have proved 
little short of disastrous to millions of Americans. 

The chief present limit upon the loaning capacity of member 
banks lies in the fact that would-be borrowers must back their de- 
mands by drawing upon the available supply of sound security— 
a supply which has rather definite bounds. The law, as it stands, 
places no restrictions upon the expansion of the circulating 
medium except more or less optional requirements that certain 
reserves are to be kept against note issues and deposits. Prac- 
tically, the monetary fate of the country rests with the Federal 
Reserve Board, a body which thus far has been entirely unable tu 
resist the pleas of bankers and entrepreneurs for “easy money.” 
The system, as established, has proved to be merely a new model 
producing results very similar to those yielded by its numerous 
predecessors of the past—the cheap money devices which have so 
often dominated the financial policies of nations and always with 
most untoward results. Had Congress wisely refrained from re- 
ducing the legal reserve requirements of member banks, had it 
required an absolute reserve against deposits of 100 per cent 
instead of a tentative reserve of 35 per cent, and had it fixed a 
minimum rediscount rate of say 12 per cent, the currency would 
have been made genuinely elastic instead of merely expansible, 
and the nation would have been spared the long train of ills 
necessarily attendant upon an inflation policy. While it will be 
impossible to repair most of the damage already wrought, steps 
should at least be taken to transform the federal reserve system 
from its present status as a mechanism for inflation into that 
beneficent regulator of credit which its originators sought to 
establish, thus preventing in the future an extension or repetition 
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of the policy which has u the whole financial structure of the 
nation and has chang: erty rights from realities into phan- 
toms, 

When one conside1 re created when burglars now and 
then succeed in appro] ing the contents of a single safe, it 
seems strange that the legal filching of a sum amounting to thous- 
ands of dollars from « f millions of families has been accom- 
plished with relatively protest against the inflation process. 
This is partly explica use many of the influential people 
are both debtors and litors and have gained on one account 
what they have lost « ier. More important still, though, 
is the fact that mo ple are so accustomed to thinking in 
terms of dollars that t! lutely fail to comprehend what has 
really happened. TT’ plain bitterly enough about the higher 
prices of the things the) y, but ascribe the rise to every im- 
aginable cause except the real one. They absolutely fail, also, 
to realize that their | f bonds and insurance policies, is- 


sued by companies that are still sound and still promise payment 
of the same number o , have really depreciated over one 
half in value. Since, for this class, ignorance is bliss, it is per- 


haps well that comprehension is not thrust upon them. 

It is, however, important that thinking people, and especially 
our statesmen and legislators, should be made to realize that 
every measure which i uses the efficiency of the dollar or, in 
other words, inflates | deposits, at the same time levies a 
heavy tax upon all creditors for the benefit of the debtors, upon 
all salaried men for the benefit of their employers, and upon all 
owners of money or ba leposits for the benefit of the bankers 
and the borrowers from the banks. Any decision to establish new 
banking systems, to diminish legal reserves, or to adopt other 
measures which will h the effect of increasing deposits faster 
than the physical growth of business, should be made with eyes 
wide open as to thx sequences involved, 

For many years, we have been troubled by the effects of in- 
flation. In the near futu leflation is likely to be the rule and 
its effects will loom large in the public eye. They are exactly the 
opposite of the effects of inflation. Deflation will take from the 
debtors and give to the creditors; take from the bankers and bor- 
rowers from banks and give to the depositors in banks; take from 
the employers and give to their salaried employees. Unfortun- 
ately, however, deflat will not mean equitable restoration, The 
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creditors of tomorrow who gain will not be the creditors of yes- 
terday who lost. The depositors whose deposits increase in value 
will not be the ones whose deposits shrunk during the period of 
inflation. Were prices to return to the 1914 level, some would 
find their losses just made good; others would gain more than they 
lost or lose more than they gained; still others would have lost 
both during the rise and during the fall of prices; while a few 
would have gained by both changes. It is safe to say that those 
who obtained complete reparation and nothing more would con- 
stitute only a small minority of the whole. ° Both inflation and 
deflation are unjust to the extreme and neither will ever undo 
more than a fraction of the evil wrought by the other. It is, 
then, not surprising that increases or decreases in the volume of 
circulating credit, with their consequent changes in the price level 
and shifting of wealth between various classes of the population, 
have some very baneful effects upon the morale and habits of the 
people. The fact has long been remarked that unstable govern- 
ment tends to reduce the citizenry to poverty because it is worse 
than useless to save when savings merely make one a shining mark 
for banditti. The rapacious tax-farming systems of oriental 
despotisms which result in accumulated property being quickly 
seized by the tax-gatherers have produced similar effects. In 
those mining regions where fortunes are largely made through 
chance, the men are notoriously thriftless. Similarly, when an 
inflation policy ruthlessly confiscates from the most conservative 
classes half of their savings, for example such claim as bonds, 
savings bank deposits, and insurance policies (representing often 
the accumulations of a lifetime) and turns these savings into the 
coffers of men who have in no way merited the gain, who may, in 
fact, be merely lucky speculators, one cannot well expect those 
who suffer the loss or who witness the spectacle to continue much 
longer to be vigorous advocates of thrift. The salaried employee 
who not only sees his advancement, won by years of steady effort, 
nullified, but his income in purchasing power actually reduced be- 
low what it was when he was a novice in the work, can scarcely 
be expected to teach his children the advantages of persistent in- 
dustry. The more ignorant worker who finds the dollars of his 
wage shrinking day by day through forces beyond his compre- 
hension cannot be blamed too severely if he turns bolshevik. 
Such an unreasoning system of looting from one class to enrich 
another can only idealize the devotees of the god of chance. Logic 
will apparently advise every ambitious youth to follow in the path 
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of the lucky speculator rather than either to waste his time in 
arduous toil or to sacrifice present pleasures in the fatuous hope 
of accumulating a future competence. And, under such condi- 
tions, who can hope for opposing advice to prevail? 

It is a commonly taught principle of economics that gambling 
is anti-social not only | it tends to discredit industry as a 
method of making a ng but because the dollars gained in 
gambling have less utility than the dollars lost. “Come easy, go 
easy” is a proverb verified by the experience or observation of 
almost every one. It is, then, a certainty that, in very many 
cases, the chance gains thrown into the laps of debtors and en- 
trepreneurs by an inflation policy over which they have no control 
will yield to them less of real service than will the dollars earned 
by honest toil or exceptional skill in the game of business. 

Any system which divorces reward from effort and which 
heightens greatly the chance factors in the field of business and 
investment is certain ultimately to lessen production and to in- 
crease discontent. ‘The contraction period lasting from 1878 to 
1897 created great unrest among the farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley. The inflation of the currency and bank deposits continu- 
ing since 1914 has don: ch to drive laborers to look to radical 
and even revolutionary measures for relief. Increasing dollar 
efficiency has too often resulted in greatly diminished human effi- 
ciency. The need for a stable dollar can scarcely be overempha- 
sized, and this stability can be more easily attained if measures 
are taken to make the rate of increase of deposit currency cor- 
respond roughly to the growth in the physical volume of business. 

It has been shown that a system of circulating credit may work 
great changes in the pr level and affect materially the well- 
being of most of the people of a nation. Does it also play any 
important part in determining the interest rate? . 

One school of economists would contend that any effect of forces 
of this type must be purely transitory—that any permanent effect 
must result only from forces influencing the psychology of the 
people of the nation. Another school would lay emphasis wholly 
upon the supply of and demand for certain types of goods. But 
here is a system purely financial in its nature. Can it make in- 
terest rates permanently higher or lower than they would other- 
wise be? 

As a matter of fact, the interest rate is a myth. Each specific 
kind of loan has its own interest rate, and many such interest 
rates often exist side by side at the same time. They do influence 
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each other to some extent because one may be substituted for the 
other. The relationship, for example, of the market rate for time 
loans to that for call loans is exactly the same as that of the price 
of corn to the price of oats; each acts upon the other, and yet 
each is largely independent of the other. 

Every interest rate is determined in its own loan market by the 
interaction of the subjective valuations of would-be lenders with 
the subjective valuations of prospective borrowers. Given the 
demand and supply of each individual on the market, the market 
rate may be determined by the usual simple process of ascertain- 
ing at what rate supply and demand are equal. In certain loan 
markets, the supply of loanable funds is little affected by the of- 
ferings of banks; in others, practically all loans are secured from 
banks; while, in still others, bank credit and private funds are 
both important sources of supply. 

Students of interest rates have frequently appeared to assume 
that the demand for loans is equivalent to a desire plus a willing- 
ness to promise repayment. In the business world this is far from 
being the case, for the first question asked of the would-be bor- 
rower is, “What security can you furnish?” This need of security 
limits sharply the demand in most markets. 

Let us consider the case of a market in which the bank is now 
the leading source of credit—namely, the market for call loans in 
New York City. Let us assume that banks had not entered this 
field and that the entire supply of such loans was furnished by 
individuals. Under normal circumstances, the rate would need 
to be enough higher than that for long-time loans to pay for the 
constant trouble ,of renewals. The rate for long-time loans 
would, of course, need to be high enough to induce saving, in other 
words, to overbalance the general preference for present rather 
than for future goods. If the normal rate for safe mortgages 
were 5 per cent, no one would expect the call rate to be less than 
that figure; in fact one would be surprised if it remained below 
7 or 8 per cent. But what is the actual state of affairs? Numer- 
ous banks appear on the scene. New York has long been a central 
reserve city. Idle cash flows in readily from banks all over the 
country and bank reserves can, therefore, be maintained at a low 
cost. Banking is conducted on a large scale which reduces the 
clerical expense per dollar of business. The dislike of individuals 
for waiting appears to play but a most minor part in the supply 
of funds for call loans. As a result, these loans are often, for 
a period of several months, quoted at 2 or 3 per cent; while, at 
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the same time, three to six months notes or the highest grades of 
bonds may be yielding nearly double that interest rate. Both ab- 
stract reasoning and the observed facts seem to indicate clearly 
that, in this field, t! ipply of circulating credit does greatly 
lower the market rate below what it would be were no circulating 
credit in existence. 

The great influence of circulating credit upon the call market 
is due to two facts: first, while practically nothing but readily 
marketable stocks and bonds will be accepted as security for such 
loans, the supply of such stocks and bonds available to secure 
loans is definitely limited; second, the large supply of cash flowing 
to New York for r ves has enabled the banks to issue circu- 
lating credit in tremendous amounts. In a loan market, there- 
fore, in which the potential supply is enormous and the potential 
demand is strictly limited, it is not surprising that the rate is 
frequently low. 

It is easy to conceive of a condition in the market for any other 
type of loans under which circulating credit might play the domi- 
nant réle. Whenever the restrictions upon borrowing are made 
severe enough so that the banking capacity is more than ample 
to supply the entire actual demand, while the loans desired are 
of the type suitable for banks to handle, the bank rate may fall 
materially below the rate at which loans could be secured else- 
where. There seems every reason to believe that, in such instances, 
the lower limit of the bank interest rate is often determined pri- 
marily by the cost of banking and only to a slight degree by the 
rate at which individuals are willing to save. 

If banks are to issue circulating credit successfully, they must 
maintain adequate reserves. These largely consist of the de- 
posits of cash by individuals. Part of this cash is held for con- 
venience as a basis of checking accounts. The smaller deposits 
of this type usually draw no interest. Banks do, however, nor- 
mally pay interest on most time deposits, and such deposits are 
thereby withdrawn from the field of private loans, lessening to that 
extent the supply of private loans offered on the market. How- 
ever, every dollar of money so held enables the bank to offer credit 
to the extent of six or eight dollars. Circulating credit, there- 
fore, multiplies private credit many fold. The 4 per cent cur- 
rently paid for deposits dwindles, therefore, to a cost to the bank 
of considerably less than 1 per cent on the deposits which it loans 
out. The expense of maintaining reserves forms, then, but a 
fraction of the bank’s general operating costs, It is only through 
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its influence upon this small item that individual time preference 
affects in any way the supply price of funds available for bank 
loans. 

When the effective demand for loans of any type expands be- 
yond the supplying capacity of the banks, then the supply curve 
is derived from a combination of bank costs of operation and the 
subjective rates of individuals, the latter being affected by such 
psychic phenomena as optimism or pessimism concerning busi- 
ness opportunities, personal future prospects, dislike for waiting, 
etc. The larger the effective demand in proportion to banking 
capacity, the more will the subjective loaning rates of individ- 
uals come to dominate the market. If banks raise their rates very 
high, saving on the part of individuals will increase rapidly. This 
actual or potential competition on the part of individuals sets an 
effective upper limit to the rates which banks may charge for the 
use of circulating credit. 

The expansion of circulating credit has been shown to be one 
of the chief forces controlling the price level. Every expansion of 
loaning power naturally tends to reduce the interest rate. How- 
ever, when bank deposits come to be the chief medium of exchange, 
the price level rises almost as rapidly as does the increase in the 
volume of deposits. As the price level goes up, the borrower must 
proportionately increase the sum which he needs to borrow. Thus, 
the demand for loans tends to rise also. It appears, therefore, 
that if, in any nation, bank deposits constitute a small share of the 
circulating medium, an increase in the loaning capacity of banks 
will tend to lower interest rates materially; while, in a nation in 
which bank deposits constitute the bulk of the medium of ex- 
change, an increase in the loaning capacity of banks means only 
a slight decline in the rates of interest on bank loans. The 
United States evidently falls in the last-mentioned class of nations. 
In this country, therefore, while inflation of circulating credit 
causes enormous gains to those under contract to pay definite sums 
of money and causes equal losses to the holders of such obligations, 
it appears that, after the inflation has made its effect felt on the 
price level, those persons then wishing to borrow will find interest 
rates lowered only slightly by the inflation process. 

The statements just made apply to a deposit inflation affecting 
generally the banking system of the nation. It is evident that, 
in any limited field, the establishment of new banks or the reduc- 
tion of the legal requirements for reserves might easily enable the 
banks to treble their loaning capacity. Multiplying this limited 
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THE BUTTE MINERS AND THE RUSTLING CARD 


The city of Butte is the site of one of the world’s largest cop- 
per mining camps and the heart of the great copper industry of 
Montana. The heaviest copper producer in the Butte district is 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. The Anaconda proper- 
ties for years produced one third of the copper output of the 
United States and one sixth of the world’s production. It now 
hoists from its twenty-odd shafts more than 10 per cent of the 
world’s annual output of copper. In 1918, when the Butte mines 
were being worked very close to capacity, the Anaconda Company 
employed 12,000 of the 16,000 mine workers in the district. By 
the early summer of 1919, however, mining operations had been 
cut to less than 50 per cent of capacity. The number of men 
employed by the Anaconda Company remained, nevertheless, at 
about 75 per cent of the total mine-working population of the 
district, this company employing probably ten times as many 
men as any other one company. 

In 1912 the Anaconda Company instituted a so-called employ- 
ment system, the significant feature of which was a leave-to-look- 
for-work permit called the “rustling card.” With one or two im- 
portant but incidental modifications this system continues in oper- 
ation at the present time. The machinery for its operation is 
contained in the company’s employment department.’ The office 
of this department is popularly referred to as “the rustling card 
office” or “the rustling office.” The function of the employment 
department is (1) to issue official permits (“rustling cards”) to 
job-seekers who wish to “rustle the mines” (including the mines of 
certain other companies in the Butte district as well as those of 
the Anaconda Company) and (2) to keep certain records of the 
men to whom such permits are issued. 

This rustling card system has produced varying reactions 
among the different labor groups in the Butte district. From 
some it has elicited passionate protest and emphatic demands for 
its abolition; from others merely mild disapproval; from still oth- 
ers passive acquiesence, apparent approval. From the beginning 
it appears to have been looked upon with suspicion and distrust 
by the rank and file of the miners. Finally, at the end of a long 
strike in the summer and fall of 1917 the rustling card system 


1 Since these lines were written this machinery has been transferred to the 
Butte Mutual Labor Bureau. See note at end of this paper. 
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miners proper. However, there has always been a large number 
of craftsmen (carpenters, machinists, electricians, etc.) working 
on the surface in connection with the mines, and belonging to their 
respective craft unions, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, but not connected with the Western Federation of Miners. 
When in December, 1912, the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany established its rustling card office, the Butte Miners’ Union 
immediately protested. The committee appointed to investigate 
the new plan reported its disapproval of the scheme, but recom- 
mended that nothing be done about it at that time. A minority 
report presented at the same meeting demanded an active cam- 
paign against the rustling card and about this same time the mem- 
bers of the union demanded and took a referendum vote on the 
subject. The books of the union were destroyed when its hall 
was blown up in 1914 and personal testimony as to the result of 
the referendum is so conflicting that it is uncertain whether or not 
the membership endorsed the majority report of the committee. 
In June, 1914, the hall of the Butte Miners’ Union was dyna- 
mited. It is not likely that the responsibility for this disaster will 
ever be definitely fixed. The mine operators place the blame on 
the shoulders of the agitators and malcontents in the union. The 
members of the radical unions in the Butte district generally ex- 
plain it as an act of the mine operators perpetrated in order to 
discredit the union and if possible disrupt it and so bring about 
an open-shop camp. This act following a series of disputes and 
disturbances had the immediate effect of changing Butte from a 
closed-shop union town to an open-shop non-union town. From 
the fall of 1914 until June, 1917, there was no miners’ organiza- 
tion in the Butte district. The union men belonging to the craft 
internationals were a very small minority of the total number of 
mine workers. For a few months following the dynamiting of the 
union hall there was in existence a new organization independent 
of any other and known as the Butte Mine Workers’ Union, com- 
monly referred to now among the miners as “Muckie McDonald’s 
Union.” This organization had been launched a few days before 
the dynamiting of the union hall by an insurgent group of radi- 
cals which had been carrying on a campaign against their own 
alleged reactionary officers and against the whole administration 
of the Western Federation of Miners. It is claimed by a sympa- 
thizer that this union enrolled over 8,000 members within two 
months of its inception, but that it was crushed out of existence 
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in the fall of 1914 by n und state militia government in 
the district.“ At any ra pired in a few months, 
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It is impossible to sp« th certainty as to the number of 
men enrolled in this union, but the organization claims to have 
entered on its books about 10,000 names, a great majority of the 
mine workers in the dist: Many of these undoubtedly failed 

2 George R. Tompkins: 7 Butte. A Little History for Thought- 


ful People, p. 23. 
3 Idem, p. 21. 


4U. S. Commission on I) Relations, Hearings, vol. IV, p. 3,776. 
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to pay dues and could not be considered active members. It would 
appear from the statements in the Joint Strike Bulletin that they 
had in July not less than 5,000 members; and in February, 1918, 
their secretary made affidavit that there were 4,833 names on the 
books, of whom 2,358 or less than half were paying dues. At 
present their paid-up membership is probably less than 800. 

As already intimated, the dynamite catastrophe of June, 1914, 
broke the backbone of the Western Federation. During the open- 
shop interval in Butte the Western Federation was transformed 
into or supplanted by the International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, affiliated as an international with the American 
Federation of Labor. This new international was without any 
representation in Butte worthy of the name until June, 1917, and 
although it has since then maintained a local there, its member- 
ship has continued small. The secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor reported that it had a membership in February, 1918, 
of 600. Its present membership is probably about 250. 

Soon after the Metal Mine Workers’ Union was organized, ne- 
gotiations were begun in regard to its affiliation with the local of 
the revamped Western Federation of Miners—the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. While the Metal Mine 
Workers were not enthusiastic, the affiliation would probably have 
been accomplished but for the imposition of an unreasonable con- 
dition to that affiliation. “All arrangements were completed and 
everything pointed to affiliation,” state the Metal Mine Workers, 
“when like lightning out of a blue sky came the announcement 
from the A. F. of L. that in case we did affiliate, we must do so 
as individuals and that we must go back to work immediately.” 
It is to be remembered that the Metal Mine Workers’ Union came 
into existence as a result of the Speculator fire, that it came into 
existence during a strike which was still on and that its members 
had taken action against affiliation with any national organization 
until the strike was settled. The demands of the miners included 
a clause insisting upon more thorough mine inspection and fire 
protection and more adequate safety provisions in not only the 
ill-fated Speculator but all the other mines in the district. The 
other demands of the miners in this strike were for an increase in 
wages to $6 for an eight-hour day and above all for the absolute 
abolition of the rustling card system. 

Although it failed on the whole, the pressure of this strike and 
the united demands of the Metal Mine Workers and the Electri- 


5 Miners and Electrical Workers Joint Strike Bulletin, July 12, 1917. 
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cians’ Unions caused the Anaconda Company to introduce a modi- 
fication in the rustling card system which obviated the necessity 
of an applicant’s waiting for the return of the reference letters 
before being allowed to “rustle.” This modifying order also made 
it possible for the job-seeker to use the same card on successive 
jobs instead of being required to go back to the rustling card 
office between successive jobs. This modification is explained more 


fully in the following pag 


The present situation. 


At the present time, then, there are four separate labor organi- 
zations, each one of which claims jurisdiction over the under- 
ground workers—mine workers proper—of the Butte district. 
The craft internationals (carpenters, engineers, etc.) maintain 
their own organizations apart from the strictly miners’ organiza- 
tions. ‘The four strictly miners’ unions are: The Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union of America; The Metal Mine Workers’ Indus- 


trial Union, No. 800, I. W. W.; The International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (A. F. of L.); and The Butte Miners’ 


Union, Inc. The organizations are listed in the order of mem- 
bership strength, as nearly as that could be approximated. Of 
the 4,500 to 5,000 underground workers employed in the mines 
in June, 1919, probably not more than 1,500 are organized at 
all, and these 1,500 are scattered among four organizations—or 
three if we omit the Butte Miners’ Union, Incorporated, which ap- 
pears to have only a handful of members. The surface workers 
are pretty solidly organized, principally in the various craft or 
trade internationals.° 

Two of the miners’ unions are essentially conservative unions 
and two of them are distinctly radical unions. The two conserva- 
tive unions are Butte Miners’ Union, Incorporated, and the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. The Butte 
Miners’ Union, Incorporated, is not affiliated with any imterna- 
tional or national organization and probably has no more than 15 


or 20 paid-up members at the present time. It claims to be the 
genuine, original Butte Miners’ Union No. 1 and disputes the 
claim made by the other conservative union, the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, to that honor. The two 


6 A beginning was made in the organization of the unskilled surface workers 
at the time of the February, 1919, stvike, when the Mill, Smelter & Surface 
Workers’ Union was organized. It is affiliated with the Metal Mine Workers’ 
Union of America. Its membership in June, 1919, was reported as 82. 
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radical unions, the Metal Mine Workers’ Union of America and 
the Metal Mine Workers’ Industrial Union No. 800, I. W. W. are 
stronger numerically than the two conservative unions, but despite 
their similarity of belief and tactics they are not affiliated and 
there is no official connection between them although a number of 
miners belong to both unions. 

As has been already intimated, the rustling card system is not 
a complete employment system. It is not a system of hiring and 
firing at all, for, notwithstanding its name, the employment de- 
partment neither employs nor discharges men. The mine super- 
intendents or shift foremen at the different mines do the hiring 
and discharging and no job-seeker may apply to these foremen 
unless he has first secured a rustling card. The rustling card 
office, or the employment department, as the company officially 
designate it, does two things: it issues work permits to all appli- 
cants not considered undesirable; and it keeps a record of all the 
men to whom such permits are issued. The procedure in securing 
a permit or rustling card is as follows. The applicant goes to 
the rustling card office. He is first handed the following applica- 
tion form which he fills out, with the exception of the signature 
at the bottom: 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
with the 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
Butte, Montana 

Name of 
If foreign born are you a citizen of the United 
Trade or occupation. 
Were you ever in the employ of this 

If so, at what mine or in what department were 
you last employed. 
State date of leaving last employment........... 
Can you read and write English................ 
Married or single. 
If married, where does your family reside....... 


i 

i| 

i 

7 

Signature of Applicant | 
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» one of the clerks who verifies 
iployment with the Anaconda 


He then presents the ap; 
the statements as to | 


Company by referring ts of all former employees, and 
writes on the back of t! pplication for employment” form the 
applicant’s answers to of additional questions. The 
applicant is then requir n the application form. These 


additional questions, whi » bring out fairly complete in- 


formation as to how th spent the preceding two years, 


are about as follows: 


Where and in what cap: have you worked during the 
past two years: 

What was the name of it each place? 

Give the date of beg 1 ending work at each job. 

Give the address of ployers for whom you worke’ 


during this peri 


If the applicant’s stat pparently correct and if he is 


not listed as one whos¢ es are not desired by the company, 
he is given a rustling card which has been filled in by the issuing 
clerk and is then present applicant for his signature on 
the back. The card now s reproduced below: 
9-15-16—20M 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
Montana 
COPPER MINING CO. 
rd) 
I loy« 
After the applicant has d, the clerk enters his name in the 
list of card-holders and t rd is handed to him on his way out 
of the office. He is now ty to apply for work at any of 
the Anaconda Company’s mines and at the mines of certain other 
operators who requir \ mda card as a minimum prere- 
quisite for work in their Without this card no applicant is 
given a hearing by the hi official at any of the mines of these 
companies. The card so far has been issued to him, however, only 


provisionally. If those whose names he has given as references, 
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to whom letters are immediately sent, should reply that he has 
not correctly reported his past record or that he is not qualified 
for the work, his card is taken up. If these replies are favorable 
he holds the card permanently or until it is withdrawn. 

The procedure outlined above holds good for the most part for 
the operation of the employment department ever since it was 
started in 1912. However, between 1912 and July, 1917, it was 
handled on slightly different lines in regard to the use of refer- 
ences and the number of cards customarily issued to each appli- 
cant. Before 1917 the practice was to defer issuance of the card 
until replies to the reference questionnaires had been received, thus 
keeping the job-seeker waiting two or three weeks for the card 
and the chance to rustle on the hill. Now, those who are given 
cards receive them immediately and if the reference returns are 
unsatisfactory the card is taken up later. The early procedure 
with respect to the number of cards issued each applicant was 
as follows: The applicant was issued a card. He then rustled 
the mines. When he was taken on at some particular mine, his 
card was left with the timekeeper and by the official returned to 
the rustling card office. As long as he continued working in that 
mine no further permit was necessary, but if he quit work there 
and wanted work in another mine, he was obliged to go to the 
rustling card office and secure another card, which he could al- 
ways get unless the company considered that he had done some- 
thing which would make him an undesirable employee. As the 
system is now operated, the man deposits his card with the time- 
keeper who keeps it on file and returns it to him when he leaves, 
except in those cases where the card may be taken up for cause; 
so that one card now serves a man indefinitely. This does not 
mean that the possession of a card entitles him to a job. It 
entitles him only to ask for a job. His chances of getting a job 
rest with the foreman, the foreman’s need of men, the foreman’s 
estimate of the man’s ability, desirability, etc. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this so-called employment 
system is its simplicity. The application form contains very few 
questions and in comparison with the application forms required 
by a great many companies, such as telephone companies, and the 
forms required to be filled out by the United States government, 
it seems almost inadequate. The issue is not in regard to its 
form but rather in its application to individual cases. 
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Reasons for establishing the rustling card system, 

The following statement of the objects which the Anaconda 
Company had in view i talling this system was made by an 
official of the company in a speech at Missoula, Montana, before 


the chamber of commerce on August 29, 1917. He declared: 


It is not alone the right but the duty of every large employer of 
labor to use a proper discrimination in selecting his employees, to the 
end that men criminal in character, dangerous to their fellow-workers 
and to the industry, be not ught inte and kept in the community. 
To most of you the thought will occur that the employer has the 
absolute right to employ w! ver he pleases and may discharge 
or refuse to employ a man f ny whim that he may desire to indulge 
in, but I do not claim the right to this extent to the large employer, 
upon whose operations th: lents of a community may largely or 
substantially depend... moreover) no employer can exer- 
cise a proper discrimination gard to his employees unless he knows 
at least in a general way w hese employees are. The employment 
or rustling card system of the Anaconda Company is simply a system 
of identification, and the o1 fair criticism of it is that it does not 
go far enough.’ 

In the same speech this official said that “it became apparent to 
the officials of the Anaconda Company that in view of the increas- 
ing number of such characters (I. W. W.’s and radicals gener- 
ally) in Butte, many of whom were working in the mines, that in 
order to do any part of its duty to the community and to itself, 
it must establish some system of knowing its employees. This 
was the main reason for the adoption of the rustling card sys- 
tem.””* 

He cited as additional reasons for it the following: (1) the 
necessity of having the names of its employees as a sort of sys- 
tem of identification so that the merchants in Butte could pro- 
tect themselves from the increasing number of dead-beats, it hav- 
ing been represented to the company that many had obtained credit 
under false names and on the strength of the fact that they had 
secured work in the Butte mines; (2) the necessity of protecting 
the miners against certain foremen who were said to be making 
a practice of collecting from some of the men a part of their 
wages, in other words, charging them for their positions; (8) the 
necessity of furnishing the federal and state governments certain 
details of employment operations which could not be secured under 

t Missoula address of L. O. Evans, August 29, 1917, pamphlet (Butte, 
Mont.), p. 13. 

8 Ibid., p. 13. 
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any system less searching and comprehensive than the employment 
system in vogue. The vice-president of the company declared to 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations that “the 
object lying behind it [the rustling card system] is to give the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company the information concerning 
its employees which it deems it has a right to ascertain and which 
to my knowledge has never been abused in any way.’” 

The statements of officials of the Anaconda Company agree 
that the primary object of the rustling card is to keep out certain 
classes of employees. The company contends that by so doing it 
is performing a service to the government, to the loyal employees 
working in the mines, and to the citizens of the community in 
which the mines are located. The company unquestionably feels 
that it has the right to keep its enemies out of its employ. The 
members of the I. W. W. and the Metal Mine Workers’ Union are 
regarded as enemies of the company and of the country and 
dangerous men to have in the mines. The federal prosecution of 
the leaders of the I. W. W. organization is taken by the Ana- 
conda Company as a further ground for trying to keep the or- 
ganization out of its mines. All of the company officials have 
charged in the Butte papers and in the presence of the writer that 
the I. W. W.’s are actually dangerous to the safety of the mines 
and destructive of mining property. It must be said, however, 
that no concrete evidence of any such destructive acts has been 
submitted. 

In this connection the experience of one of the smaller mining 
companies in the Butte district is significant. This company 
operates its property—the Elm Orlu mine—and hires its miners 
without making any use of the rustling card. The president of 
the company states that they are opposed to it because they con- 
sider it un-American. Members of the I. W. W. or the Metal 
Mine Workers’ Union are at liberty to apply for work in this 
company’s mine, and members of both organizations were pretty 
constantly at work in that mine during and since the war period. 
The president of the company reports that they have had no 
trouble in regard to destruction of property and that no sus- 
picion has attached to members of the I. W. W. in connection with 
mine fires or other acts of violence. Moreover, the Elm Orlu is 
not protected either by a fence around the mine shaft or by guards 


® United States Commission on Industrial Relations, Hearings, vol. iv,.p. 
3,700. 
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campaign at the present time because the two radical unions were 
making the rustling card the chief issue, and by so doing were 
trying to break up the “legitimate organizations of labor” in the 
Butte district. For those organizations to join the I. W. W. and 
the Metal Mine Workers in their anti-rustling-card campaign 
would be against their own interests. 

None of the Butte unions have ever made the rustling card the 
subject of an agreement with the Anaconda Company or any other 
mine operator. Nor has the Anaconda Company ever attempted 
to have a clause agreeing to its use inserted in any contract. 
However, the company makes no agreements with any of the four 
unions of (underground) miners, its last agreement with under- 
ground men being the 1912 agreement with the Butte Miners’ 
Union No. 1. The draft agreement submitted to the Anaconda 
Company by the Montana State Metal Trades Council in July 
of last year contained a clause demanding “the abolition of the 
rustling card in its entirety,” but it appears that the negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful. The second of the demands of the Metal 
Mine Workers’ Union of America, dated May 27, 1919, is for 
“the unconditional abolition of the rustling card system and the 
reinstatement of all black-listed men.” The first demand is for 
the recognition of the union. 

The two radical unions are bitterly opposed to the card. They 
charge that the real object of the company is to nip agitation in 
the bud, to punish those who were at one time active in the so- 
cialist administration of Mayor Duncan, to prevent the Socialist 
party from again securing a foothold in Butte, to strengthen the 
hands of those unions which it considers less aggressive and more 
easily dealt with, and to curb at all costs the propaganda of in- 
dustrial unionism whether preached by I. W. W., Metal Mine 
Workers, or Socialists. 

The Metal Mine Workers insist that the company is making 
use of the issue of patriotism to conceal its own profiteering and 
to protect itself in its attacks upon unionism, that it is imputing 
disloyalty to its enemies, the radical unionists, and investing it- 
self with the halo of patriotism in order to discredit all aggressive 
tactics and outspoken complaints im regard to economic condi- 


tions. 
Testimony of individual miners. 

It would appear from the affidavits sworn to before the writer 
by nearly 100 miners as to their individual experiences with the 
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rustling card: (1) that men are refused cards without any reason 
being assigned therefor and, if employees ask for the reason, the 
usual explanation given is “The company will not require your 
services again”; (2) that to those who have been particularly per- 
sistent in following up the matter at the general offices of the com- 
pany, it has been intimated that socialist, I. W. W., or anti- 
Anaconda activities in the Metal Mine Workers’ Union have been 
responsible for the withdrawal of the rustling card; (3) that vio- 
lence, destruction of property, and sabotage are not practiced in 
the mines and accordi to the oath of those men of more radical 
affiliation the use of s violence is not even preached or advo- 
cated to any appreci extent by the mine workers, 


Effects of the operation of the rustling card. 

In considering the actual results of the five years of operation 
under the rustling card it is important to note, first, that the 
actual and relative number of refusals has been surprisingly small. 
The following paragraph from the address of the chief counsel of 
the company previous ferred to gives the company’s statement 
of the numerical proportion of refusals to applications: 


To any charge of al of this system by the Anaconda Company 
the figures shown upon the employment records present a plain refu- 
tation. Since the employment office was first established, in December, 
1912, and until May; 1917, there were 53,323 applications for 
these cards. Of this tot umber 1,004 were refused. Of the 1,004 
originally refused, 3: uses were reconsidered and the applicants 
reinstated and the cards granted. These reinstatements were the re- 
sult of further investigation which showed that in a very few instances 
errors had been made i dentification, and in other cases the appli- 
cant was reinstated because of the intercession of prominent people of 
Butte who guaranteed the reformation and future good conduct of the 
applicant, leaving just 647 as the net number refused during this en- 
tire period of some four and one-half years, when the average num- 
ber of employees has been from 10,500 to 11,000 and at times when 
the change of employees during a month amounted to twenty to thirty 
per cent and even higher at times.” 


The company further reports that up to June $0, 1920, there 
were 73,501 rustling cards issued; that the total number refused 
to that date was 1.817 of which number 1,201 were reinstated, 
leaving a grand total of 616 absolute refusals. 

In considering the Anaconda Company’s records of refusals un- 
der the card system, it should be pointed out that no figures are 


10 Missoula address of L. O. Evans, p. 24. 
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presented for the two-year period before 1914, The company 
states that there were no refusals during that period. The Metal 
Mine Workers deny this. They declare that “everyone in Butte 
knows that hundreds of them were blacklisted long before 1914 and 
that the great majority of these men have not been able to work 
on the hill since.”"* The company also claims that only 1,817 
men (or 616 after deduction of those “reconsidered”) have been 
refused cards. 'The Metal Mine Workers declared that in 1917 
as a matter of fact more than five times the number of men re- 
ported by the company as having been blacklisted had been black- 
listed.’* They say, furthermore, that a number of men who have 
criticised the company have not been allowed in the rustling card 
office and that others have been so sure they would be turned 
down that “they have not bothered to go through the routine of 
asking for a card.” ‘There are undoubtedly some miners of whom 
this is true, but their number cannot be large. 

To keep undesirable characters out of the mines has been offi- 
cially declared the primary object of the rustling card. This 
object has not been attained. Miners of various union affiliation 
and officials of the company admit that there are at the present 
time a number of I. W. W.’s working in the mines of the Ana- 
conda Company and of the other companies using the rustling 
card. The evidence seems to indicate that there are more members 
of this organization working in Anaconda mines than in mines 
where the rustling card is not required. There are also, on ad- 
mission of company officials, members of the Metal Mine Workers’ 
Union employed in the Anaconda Company mines, While there 
have been minor accidents in the different mines from time to time 
responsibility has not been definitely fastened upon the I. W. W.’s 
or upon the Metal Mine Workers in any case. It is probably true 
that there is in the mines a smaller proportion of I. W. W.’s and 
other radicals who are aggressive and active than would be the 
case if they had not been sifted in some way. The rustling card 
possibly keeps out the noticeably active and talkative radical. 

Officials of the company have intimated that the increasing 
number of I. W. W.’s among the miners has resulted in a greater 
shiftlessness and instability of employment in the mines and im- 
plied that the effect of the agitation has been to shorten the 
average length of service. Whatever the cause may be it is a fact 


11 Strike Bulletin No. 38, Sept. 8, 1917. 
12 Strike Bulletin No. 34, Aug. 30, 1917. 
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It is alleged by the Butte Workingmen’s Union and the Metal 
Mine Worker’s Union that the rustling card employment system 
has resulted in a large proportion of inexperienced men being 
taken into the mines and as a consequence a loss in efficiency and 
a very appreciable decrease in tons produced per man. They say 
that if the experienced miner who happens to be a socialist or an 
industrial unionist were not discriminated against, but allowed 
to work, there would be greater production, or, assuming capacity 
production, that this tonnage would be hoisted by fewer men. It 
is impossible to completely verify the truth of this statement with- 
out making a very detailed study of the per man output during a 
period of years and of the present composition of the working 
force with special reference to length of mining experience. Fig- 
ures furnished by the Anaconda Company show for each month 
from June, 1914, to June, 1920, the tonnage output per man per 
shift. In June, 1914, it was 1.6 tons. From that time on to Sep- 
tember, 1917, except for an increase to 1.8 in the winter of 1915, 
it suffered an almost continuous decline, being in the latter month 
1.2 tons, and only rising again to 1.6 tons in March, 1918, after 
which time it declined, slowly in 1918 and more rapidly in 1919, 
reaching 1.2 tons per man per day in June, 1919. The lowest 
production record in the period under review was reached in De- 
cember, 1919, when it stood at 1.1 tons per man per shift. The 
following months showed improvement and in June, 1920, the 
figure was 1.4. The operators believe that the average miner is 
not much less industrious than he was five or ten years ago, that 
there is at present a great amount of loafing on the job, and that 
a very large proportion of the nominal eight working hours are 
spent in resting. Indeed one of the leaders of the Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union admitted to the general superintendent of the 
Anaconda Company, in the presence of the writer, that if a miner 
today could not do a day’s work in five hours, he wasn’t much 


good. 


Conclusion. 


It is sufficiently evident from what has been said in the preced- 
ing pages that the situation in Butte is a delicate and compli- 
cated one—and menacing. Even if their charges were unfounded, 
the fact remains that a large proportion of the miners are not 
satisfied, that the feeling in the community is exceedingly bitter 
and agitation and espionage go on, that dark suspicions of mo- 
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tives rankle in every interested faction. The company officials 
picture as anarchists, wreckers, and pro-Germans all those who 
attack them or advocate the new unionism. The union officials 
suspect that any of their fellow-workers may be stool-pigeons and 
sometimes even put in that category their own colleagues in office. 

Even though the rustling card is less of an evil than the radi- 
cals paint it, even though the actual amount of discrimination un- 
der it is very small, the fact remains that, in itself, it is disliked 
by the miners, mildly disapproved of by the A. F. of L. men, and 
violently opposed by the I. W. W. and Metal Mine Workers. The 
actual discrimination is perhaps less important than the fear and 
apprehension which its critics believe the rustling card instils into 
the minds of the miners. They feel that it is a club held over 
them and they fear the consequences if they speak out about un- 
satisfactory conditions or about the card itself. The rustling 
card is perhaps more potent as a potential black-listing agency 
than as an actual black-listing machine. 

The attitude of the company toward the general operation of 
the mines does not tend to dissipate this feeling of dissatisfaction. 
The miners have no voice or part in the management or in the de- 
termination of working conditions, the company’s policy being 
that the administration and operation of the mines are purely 
company matters, to be carried on without advice from the gen- 
eral public and least of all from the miners, It is true that in 
February, 1918, the Anaconda Company announced the creation 
of a new department to be managed by one of their former fore- 
men as a “commissioner of labor.” This office, however, is merely 
a clearing house for the grievances of individual miners, a very 
necessary agency which had been lacking before. There had been 
no definite provision for the hearing of grievances and the seri- 
ousness of this lack is shown in many of the affidavits made by the 
miners. The new “commissioner” has nothing to do with employ- 
ment. He simply hears grievances and tries to adjust them. 

The operating officials of the Anaconda Company have not 
looked very favorably upon suggestions that the rustling card 
office be radically modified and expanded into a genuine employ- 
ment bureau through which men would be actually hired and dis- 
charged. A transformation of the system along these lines would 
not of course give the company any greater power than it now has 
to refuse employment to those men whom it considers it inadvis- 
able to employ. Even the existing machinery of the rustling card 
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is not absolutely necessary to enable the employer to keep out of 
his employ those whom he does not want. It is generally under- 
stood that any employer may hire whom he pleases and many 
employers manage to keep out a large proportion of those who 
are not desirable without the use of a rustling card system. The 
exclusion of “undesirables” as effected by the Anaconda card 
may or may not constitute a black list and the threat of exclusion 
may or may not be the threat of the black list. As has already 
been remarked, the purpose of selective and consistent exclusion 
of undesirable employees has been achieved, with or without the 
rustling card, only to a very limited extent. Quite as effective 
exclusion is believed to be possible through.a company bureau of 
employment of the type now common in the United States, a 
bureau which actually hires men and through which they “clear” 
when quitting or discharged. Two or three of the smaller mining 
companies of the Butte district have established such bureaus 
and, so far, report satisfaction. Such a bureau, moreover, would 
be quite as effective a record-keeping agency as is the present sys- 
tem of the Anaconda Company. It would be free from the ob- 
jectionable features of that system: the necessity of getting a 
permit before it is possible to even apply for work and the pos- 
sibility of the abuse of such a permit. In other words, the pur- 
poses of the rustling card system which are not subject to criti- 
cism, the bookkeeping purposes, are fulfilled by record keeping 
parts of the system, which would function quite as efficiently in 
a modern employment bureau. As for the purposes which are 
subject to criticism, whether the criticism is valid or not, they are 
being only incompletely achieved. Despite the rustling card, I. 
W. W.’s and other radicals are working in the mines. The evi- 
dence also indicates that Metal Mine Workers, I. W. W.’s, so- 
cialists, and others have been kept out by means of it. It is en- 
tirely legitimate and quite right and proper for employers to 
reject job-applicants on either one of two grounds; viz., (1) that 
they are not qualified to do the work required; and (2) that they 
will be likely to inflict damage upon company property. There is 
grave doubt of the wisdom of doing it for any other reason. 


F. Brissenven. 
New York University. 
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On April 18, 1920, [. W. W. miners’ local in Butte called 
a strike. The strikers demanded, apparently without presenting 
their demands before the strike was called: (1) the release of “po- 
litical and industrial” | ers, (2) a six-hour day from collar 
to collar, (3) an inc: wages from $5.50 to $7.00 per day, 
(4) abolition of the t and bonus systems, and (5) aboli- 
tion of the rustling card in the nineteenth the strike was on and 
picket lines out. Two days later, on the twenty-first, there was 
a clash between deputy riffs and strike pickets on the Ana- 
conda road. There ¥ hooting; and, as a result, according to 
a news item which appea1 n the New York World on April 22, 
“fourteen I. W. W. ke pickets and one policeman [deputy 
sheriff? ] are in hospit ght with gunshot wounds.” Subse- 
quently at least one of trikers died. This shooting affray 
ended the strike, at | its active phase. 

There have followed ( less closely on the heels of this 
last strike two develop f no little importance in the history 
of the Butte rustling he first of these was the explicit 
announcement by the A la Copper Mining Company that 
I. W. W.’s would not | ployed in its mines. On the occasion 
of the writer’s last visit Sutte, in July, 1920, he found posted 
in that company’s off ind elsewhere on its properties large 
posters reading as fi No member of the I. W. W. will be 
employed at this prope: naconda Copper Mining Company.” 


These notices bore th May 10, 1920. This new policy was 


adopted, no doubt, largely; . result of the strike of the preced- 
ing month. It is to be noted also that it involved the explicit 
elimination from emp t in the Anaconda mines (and so, 
very largely, from employment in the Butte district) of one of 
the two miners’ orga ns which have been most actively hos- 
tile to the rustling card 

The second new development was an important change in the 
employment system in the Butte mines—a change which involved 
the transference of | lministration of the system from the 
single auspices of the Anaconda Company to the joint auspices 
of all (or nearly all) perators in the district. This new, 
jointly operated machinery is called The Butte Mutual Labor 
Bureau. It happened t the offices of this new bureau were just 
being opened at the ti f the writer’s last visit to Butte. The 
new bureau issues a dation card”—a cardboard folder 
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bearing on the cover the name of the bureau and on the inside 
containing the following: 


This is to certify that at this date of issuing this card 
cabs is recommended by Butte Mutual Labor 
Bureau for employment. 


For the Protection of Holder 
( Non-transferable) 
Height 
This card is the exclusive property of the 
Color eyes Butte Mutual Labor Bureau, who may re- 
cover and take possession of it at any time. 
Color hair ......0 It cannot be sold or loaned, and if presented 
by any one but the original holder it will be 
Weight .....cceee taken up and canceled. If lost, notify the 
Manager at once. 
Complexion ....... 
The above conditions are accepted. 
Nationality ......« 
Signature 


Before this card is issued to the applicant he is required to fill 
out an “application for recommendation” which presents two 
pages of questions to be answered—many more questions than 
were asked by the Anaconda Company before issuance of its rust- 
ling card. Among the questions on the new application form are 
several concerning citizenship, one which asks: “Do you be- 
lieve in a constitutional form of government?” and the three fol- 
lowing in regard to radical labor organizations: “Are you a 
member of the I. W. W.? Are you a member of the O. B. U.? 
Do you believe in the purposes or methods of the I. W. W.?” 

When a miner who has secured one of these “recommendation 
cards” gets a job in one of the mines his card is held at the mine 
office during the period of his employment. When he quits work 
in that mine he goes to the office of the bureau, makes application 
again, and, after his record is checked up, again receives the card 
for the purposes of another job hunt. 

It is evident that this card, like the Anaconda Company card 
described above, is a “rustling” not a hiring card, However, it 
would seem to be a distinct improvement over the Anaconda card 
in that it is issued jointly by the mine operators of the district 
rather than by a single company. P, F. B. 
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In the diagram the upper curved line, reproduced from Fisher’s Stabilizing 
the Dollar (p. 204), shows the actual movement of prices, while the lower 
curved line shows the movement of prices that Fisher believes would have 
taken place had his plan been in operation. The dotted line is conjectural, 
meant merely to illustrate the probable violent falls in prices that would 
occur were Fisher’s plan operating in the recurring periods of decline from 
prosperity to depression. No attempt has been made to calculate the dotted 
line to scale. It doubtless exaggerates the violence of the probable fall and 
is unduly smooth. 


the difficulties of readjustment would be more serious. Business 
mortality would rise, failures multiply, and opportunities for miti- 
gating disaster by spreading the losses over the community would 
lessen. The level might not rise as high as in the case of unstabil- 
ized prices, hence the distance of the fall might be shorter but the 
descent would be more abrupt, less subject to control. Instead of 
a fairly stable price level there would have been experienced in 
the period covered by the table a somewhat lower level in the peaks 
of prices and a more violent collapse as periods of expansion 
passed into contraction. The paragraphs which follow attempt 
to make clear the reasons for anticipating more trouble from the 
operation of Fisher’s plan than it professes to be able to cure, 
granting that it could be set going as he so ably outlines it. 
Fisher’s plan is doubtless too well known to justify taking the 
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for their own purposes went on as usual, To this buying power 
was added the buying power of the government created by banks 
and transferred to the government by the bond buyers. This ordi- 
nary buying power of individuals and institutions arises from the 
goods and services they are offering for sale. They offer to and 
demand from the market goods and services at the same time with 
no disturbing influence in the price level. When the use of bank 
credit creates buying power beyond this ordinary amount infla- 
tion appears. When ability to buy arises not from the current 
offer of merchantable goods or desired services the mechanism is 
put out of gear. The ability to demand outruns the rate of sup- 
ply of commodities, and prices rise. When this is the accompani- 
ment of extensions of bank credit to the government in war time 
we have the type of inflation that is so large a feature in our 
present price situation. If purchasers of bonds had paid for 
them out of savings they would have withdrawn themselves from 
the market as buyers and transferred the purchasing power to the 
government, thus not disturbing the equilibrium between supply 
and demand at the existing price level so far as this type of 
transaction was influential. “In all cases where the amount sub- 
scribed is not saved, the Government creates or secures purchas- 
ing power without creating any equivalent goods to purchase. 
. . . All of these methods of war finance . . . are inflation none 
the less, even when gold redemption has been nominally main- 
tained, and they therefore tend to add to the cost of living” 
(Fisher, p. 34). 

It is doubtless unnecessary to go to greater length in bringing 
to the reader’s attention the two important facts: (1) that Fish- 
er’s plan would not prevent prices from rising when credit infla- 
tion exists; (2) that credit inflation consists in the creation of 
buying power by the extension of bank credit not accompanied 
by the offer of equivalent merchantable commodities on the market. 

These lessons of wartime finances and prices are easily learned 
because they were illustrated on a grand scale. Peace also has its 
inflations, though less renowned than war’s. 

In the ordinary processes of business the credit of commercial 
banks is used to assist in the purchase and sale of marketable 
goods. It takes the form of short-time notes which are to be paid 


1The statement above may seem to indicate a belief that inflation is the 
“cause” of high prices. The writer is not of that opinion as indicated later. 
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from the receipts from the sold goods, The extension of credit 
to permit buying is accompanied almost simultaneously by an 
offer in the market of the salable commodities, The effective de- 
mand for goods thus made possible is accompanied by the supply 
of goods. The equilibrium between supply and demand is not 
seriously disturbed and the extension of credit has no lifting in- 
fluence on the general level of prices. As long as commercial bank 
credit serves this purpose there is no inflation. But this is not 
the only use to which it is put. 

In the course of the economic life of communities and countries 
there occur opportunities for acquiring wealth through the ex- 
tension of business enterprises and investment in new ventures. 
No two occasions are precisely alike, but the general character- 
istic of all is the chance of gain to those who promptly enter the 
field. The source of the gain may be the development of new ter- 
ritory, the exploitation of natural resources, the creation of a 
new manufactured product, the utilization of freshly discovered 
industrial processes, a favorable relation between expenses of pro- 
duction and the prices of finished products which an exceptional 
demand such as that of war time creates—any of these offer busi- 
ness enterprise the opportunity to invest capital and secure the 
promised exceptional profits 

What captains of industry need under these circumstances is 
command over purchasing power that will enable them to secure 
the capital equipment required to develop the opportunity that 
they see open to them. The method of putting into their hands 
this command over purchasing power, honored in theory, is to 
have savers transfer their accumulations to these business men, 
thus postponing consumption and allowing their buying power tu 
be turned to the purchase of capital goods. Manifestly as long 
as this is the sole method of securing capital for business exten- 
sions there is no danger of inflation. The net result is to turn 
effort from supplying consumers with dispensable goods to the 
creation of capital instruments for further production without 
any uplifting effect on the price level. But this process is slow, 
closely limited at any time, and not responsive enough to enable 
the enterprisers to seize the chance promptly. Another source 
is open to them and they are allowed to tap it. 

The long and honorable practices of commercial banks has cre- 
ated that community asset called bank credit. That is to say, 
people have become so accustomed to getting money from the 
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banks in which they have deposits when they need it that the right 
to draw from a bank has become equivalent to money for purposes 
of purchasing in the vast majority of modern transactions. This 
community asset when used by the banks as indicated above for 
facilitating the purchase and sale of commodities is of great ad- 
vantage to the community and the chief source of profit to the 
banks. ‘The banks are in a sense the trustees for the people, the 
custodians of this intangible public asset, this faith that moves 
mountains of salable goods every day in the year. In the banks’ 
hands the common trust has placed the power of increasing or de- 
creasing this purchasing power within fairly wide limits. Upon 
them rests the obligation to safeguard this public intangible prop- 
erty and at the same time utilize it as fully as circumstances will 
warrant. To overstrain it or break it down would be to betray a 
trust. To fail to employ it wisely would be to neglect the service 
of the people and the advantage of the banks. The advantage to 
the banks of extending the limits of their credit by increasing pur- 
chasing power for borrowers is so evident that they are more 
likely to err in this direction than in the undue contraction that 
would unnecessarily hamper the exchange of commodities. ; 

To prevent the unwise extension of bank credit two safeguards 
have been set up. One is the percentage of reserve that must be 
maintained against loans and the other is the kind of loans that 
may be made; the latter requiring that only commercial paper of 
short maturity be the basis of the loans. The first, the percentage 
of reserves, stated in figures and readily calculated, has a definite 
character that has given it a prominence as a standard that is 
important and serviceable. But as a matter of fact, from the 
point of view of community interest the second point is deserving 
of the greatest consideration. The use made of the credit loaned 
is of more significance than its amount when we are concerned 
with the problem of inflation. In the matter of the use made of 
the borrowed credit there is not usually any particular publicity, 
no very precise standards, considerable ease of concealment, the 
interest of the bank in extending its volume of business, and fre- 
quently little development of the sense of trusteeship on the part 
of the banker. The question as to the purpose to which the bor- 
rowed credit is to be put is often answered with a view to the 
bank’s safety and possible profit rather than to the effect on the 
general public of the use of this purchasing power. 

When the economic situation is characterized by the four ele- 
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ments suggested above, i.e., energetic captains of industry, ex- 
ceptionally promising opportunities for profitable enterprise if 
purchasing power to secure capital is obtainable, the slowness of 
savers to furnish this purchasing power, and the possibility that 
commercial banks may use their credit for this purpose rather 
than for facilitating the scale of marketable goods—when such 
a situation obtains there is invariably the use of bank credit for 
the purposes of investment to secure command of capital rather 
than to facilitate buying and selling goods. The nominal form 
of short-time loans may be retained, but repeated renewals have 
the same effect as if the paper were for a prolonged period. The 
purchasing power created is not used to assist in the offer of 
salable goods. It goes into the employment of labor to produce 
equipment or the purchase of equipment which will not produce 
commodities for the market until a considerable period has elapsed, 
even years. For the time the same result follows that Professor 
Fisher notes in the case of the government’s borrowing during the 
war. But instead of the government it is the captains of industry 
who at this time secure “purchasing power without creating any 
equivalent goods to purchase. . . . All these methods of... 
finance . . . are inflation none the less, even when gold redemp- 
tion has been nominally maintained and they therefore tend to 
add to the cost of living” (Fisher, p. 34). 

The recurring periods of business expansion that we call “pros- 
perity” because of the conditions indicated are periods of infla- 
tion, of upward moving prices. The difference between this type 
of inflation and that of the war is one of degree in its connection 
with prices. In neither case is the inflation the “cause” of higher 
prices. In both cases the need for more non-salable goods is so 
imperative that the volume and speed of output must be increased. 
To overcome any resistance and secure the services and materials 
necessary, greater expenses are incurred, higher prices have to be 
paid, and the possibility of increasing the volume of loans enables 
these prices to be offered. Thus the inflation “permits” rather 
than “causes” the higher prices. Captains of industry resort to 
bank credit to secure the additional purchasing power required 
to call forth the additional quantity of capital goods within the 
time in which they think they can seize the profitable opportuni- 
ties to invest and develop. The inflation is thus caused by the 
necessity for offering higher prices to secure the required goods 
and services. 
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During the past the level of prices in booming times has risen 
on the crest of prosperity and fallen into the trough of the suc- 
ceeding depression with little opposition or acceleration. If 
Fisher’s plan were put in operation and actually worked, in the 
period of rising prices the level of prices would not rise unhin- 
dered. The position of the line indicating rising prices would be 
the result of two forces: the expansive force of the boom demand 
and the retarding influence of Fisher’s compensatory device. The 
latter would act as a check on the rising tendency during the 
period of inflation so that the rate of rise perhaps would be some- 
what less rapid and the peak of prices somewhat less high than 
they have been in the experiences through which business has 
hitherto gone. When the period of expansion has passed, under 
the influence of the compensatory plan, the influences leading to 
the expansion of prices would cease and instead of the usual rate 
of fall in depression the influence of the compensatory arrange- 
ment working with full force would draw the level of prices down 
with abruptness. The drop from the high level of the expanded 
period would be sudden. When a boy flies a kite in a favorable 
breeze the kite rises on the wind and settles down when the breeze 
ceases to blow. But if the string holding the kite were elastic it 
would stretch as the breeze grew stronger and contract when the 
breeze fell—thus the kite would be drawn down abruptly as soon 
as the wind’s support stopped. In similar fashion Fisher’s plan 
for stabilization would not prevent prices from rising on the 
winds of a “boom.” As soon as the breath went out of the 
“boom,” the compensation plan would draw prices down with a 
jerk and the rate of fall in a period of reaction to depression 
would be greatly accelerated. 

The collapse of the price structure following the turn from 
“prosperity” would make it extremely difficult and often impos- 
sible to make business adjustments. The problem is bad enough 
now. Fisher’s plan would make it very much worse. Changes 
that are not too sudden may be met by careful planning, but 
abrupt declines would fall heavily on the enterprisers, bringing 
financial ruin to them and disorganization to the community in 
general, 

Professor Fisher’s explanation of trade cycles (p. 65) on the 
theory that “price fluctuations cause alternate fluctuations in 
business, that is, booms and crises, followed by contractions and 
duced by the very tax itself), we are involved in circular reason- 
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Fluctuations in busin e fluctuation in prices, when the situ- 
ation is not comp! by such a phenomenon as war. Sub- 
sidiary businesses ma) timulated by higher prices but these 
in turn are due to expa ns in the fundamental businesses which 
have been stimulated he hope of exceptional gains in some field 
of development and ution. Fisher declares “it seldom oc- 
curs to business met t business thus staggers about because 
the dollar staggers.” There is not sufficient reason why it should. 
Price changes are a the chain of influences that affect the 
conditions prevailing sperity and depression, especially in 
connection with long-time contracts, ownership of large stocks of 
goods, and claims for defi sums of money or obligations to 
pay them, but the p: nges are the results of and transmit- 
ters of, not the fun tal causes of, the fluctuations between 
good and bad times. 


Unless there is a 1 inge in the usual course of business 
and methods of ban! e adoption of Fisher’s plan is full 
of peril. It would not vent price advances while bank credit is 
used to further invest t enterprises and it would result in radi- 
cal falls in prices wh mulation of boom times was passing 


away. Whatever g: ght be secured through offsetting 
changes in prices ov: ries of years that might be attributed 
to variations in the \ gold in relation to goods would be 
more than lost by th lone through the increased violence of 
falling prices in the 1 ing periods of depression that accom- 
pany the activities of ; enterprise as aided by the use of 
bank credit. 
C. ArBuTHNoT. 
Western Reserve | 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISION OF THE FEDERAL TAX- 
ATION OF INCOME AND PROFITS 


For a year or more the federal excess profits tax has been under 
fire. No other part of our war finance program has been so 
strenuously assailed. It seems to be generally assumed that, in 
the peace-time revision which is due, the excess profits tax will be 
the first to go. 

On the other hand it is evident that for some years the needs 
of the federal treasury will be heavy. Even assuming that the 
proper degree of economy is exercised, the ordinary expenditures 
of the government may be expected to proceed on a scale at least 
double the pre-war figure. In addition, there is the public debt 
charge for interest and amortization, which should add more than 
a billion to the annual expenditure. The revenue obtained from 
the excess profits tax will therefore be needed, and proposals for 
abandoning it are usually accompanied by suggested substitutes, 
such as increases in the personal income tax, the tax on gross 
sales or turnover, etc. Starting with the assumption that the 
excess profits tax is to go, root and branch, the task is to find 
the least objectionable substitute. 

I am of the opinion that this method of attack is a bit hasty 
and superficial. By focussing attention upon the weaknesses of 
the excess profits tax, we are in danger, on the one hand, of ne- 
glecting other parts of the tax system which are defective and, on 
the other hand, of overlooking features of the excess profits tax 
which may possibly be worth retaining. Furthermore we run the 
risk of being stampeded into ill-considered substitutes. The prob- 
lem of reorganizing the federal tax system involves, in my opin- 
ion, a good deal more than getting rid of the excess profits tax 
and finding the least objectionable substitute. In particular I 
believe the time has come to harmonize our taxation of personal 
incomes and corporate profits upon the basis of the personal obli- 
gation of each citizen to pay taxes according to his ability. If 
this essay has any excuse for appearing now, after so many able 
discussions of our tax problem, it is because it seeks to make some 
contribution to this end. 

The foundation of the federal tax system is and will almost 
certainly continue to be the individual income tax. The taxation 
of corporate profits should be for the purpose of rounding out a 
consistent tax system based upon the individual income tax. All 
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questions of justice in taxation must finally come down to the in- 
dividual taxpayers. Corporations as such have no tax-paying 
ability. ‘The taxation of corporations should be with a view to 
reaching the tax-paying ability of the investors and others inter- 
ested in them. In this respect the present tax system, handed 
down to us as a heritage of the war, is far from perfect. How 
may it be remodelled with this end in view? The search for an 
answer will lead us to the consideration of some fundamental, 
albeit elementary, principles 

An income tax which contained neither personal exemption nor 
progressive rates could treat individuals and corporations exactly 
alike. Corporations would be taxed on all their net income, ex- 
cluding interest paid on bonds and notes. Dividends would not 
be included in taxable personal income, though interest on bonds 
and notes would be included. The size of business or the char- 
acter of its organization (whether individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration) would make no difference. There would be no question 
of undistributed earnings. All earnings would be treated exactly 
alike, regardless of their later disposition. This simple scheme 
was in people’s minds when the problem of taxing corporations 
first arose. Under the general property taxes of the states it was 
assumed that taxing the corporation on all its property was the 
equivalent of taxing all the stockholders on their shares, and much 
easier of administration. Barring interstate complications and 
the question of bonds and notes, this was in the main true. The 
same idea was in mind when the income tax on corporations was 
first introduced. Corporate income was taxed in lieu of taxing 
individual income in the shape of dividends. 

But here the scheme breaks down on account of (1) the personal 
exemptions and (2) the progressive rates of the personal income 
tax. 

1. As regards the personal exemption the matter is simple 
enough. The corporation is taxed upon all its net income (less 
$2,000) regardless of the personal exemptions to which its stock- 
holders may be entitled. Suppose A owns $50,000 of stock in a 
corporation of $1,000,000 capital. The corporation’s net income 
is $80,000, of which A’s share is $4,000. The corporation (as- 
suming no excess profits tax is due) is taxed 10 per cent on its 
net income, (less $2,000) or $7,800, which reduces A’s share by 
$390. A’s dividend is reduced to $3,610. B derives an income of 
$4,000 from a business or profession. He enjoys the personal ex- 
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emption of $2,000, and his income tax is $80. Assuming A had 
no other income and was also entitled to the $2,000 personal ex- 
emption, he should have paid no higher tax than B. Even if the 
rate of the corporate income tax were the same as the lowest 
normal rate of the individual income tax (4 per cent), A’s tax 
liability would have been $156, double that of B, through denial 
of his personal exemption. This discrimination against income 
from corporate investment is important, of course, only to those 
of small ncomes. The wealthy and well-to-do will generally have 
other incomes from which to deduct the personal exemption and, 
at any rate, the personal exemption is not so serious a matter. 
But to a large number of small stockholders and persons living 
on the income of modest investments this is a real and serious in- 
justice. There is no practicable way of correcting it where cor- 
porate incomes are taxed in lieu of taxing individuals upon their 
dividends. It has been ignored in our law. 

The remedy is to cease taxing corporations upon their income 
and to include dividends in the taxable income of individuals. 
Each individual then receives the personal exemption to which he 
is entitled. 

2. Progression makes it impossible to treat individuals and 
corporations alike. A progressive income tax on corporations 
would be meaningless. The whole idea of progression is to reach 
the tax-paying ability of the individual, taxing the recipients of 
the larger incomes at successively higher rates. But there is no 
relation between the size of a corporation’s income and the incomes 
of its several stockholders, A large corporation may be owned 
by many small stockholders, while a relatively small corporation 
may be the property of a single wealthy individual. Progression 
must relate to individual incomes, 

This is accomplished roughly in our law by taxing corporations 
10 per cent upon their net income (less excess profits taxes and 
other credits), exempting dividends from the normal rate of the 
personal income tax, and subjecting dividends to the surtaxes. 
This is clumsy and only partially effective. The simplest solution 
is to cease entirely the taxation of corporate income and to in- 
clude all dividends in personal income. 

The fact is that our present tax laws deny to many of the most 
needy taxpayers the personal exemptions to which the spirit of the 
law entitles them. They also fall far short of carrying out the 
principle of progressive taxation. These shortcomings have been 
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accepted for the sake of a partial application of the principle of 
stoppage at source with respect to corporate income. Stoppage 
at source is no longer t tish that it was a generation ago, 
Experience has taught us that it has incidental results which are 
anything but pleasing. ‘The “tax-free covenant” has made trouble 
in connection with inter n bonds. The best opinion today 
would reduce stoppage at rece to the minimum. Thus the care- 
fully drawn income tax of New York specifically forbids any per- 
son to contract to pay the income tax of another. Stoppage at 
source, even with its recognized administrative advantages, is not 
a sufficient excuse for the nequ ilities of our existing tax laws. 
Most of the advantages of stoppage at source may be retained by 
requiring “information at the source.” 

My first suggestion th ; to give up the income tax on cor- 
porations and to include dividends in individual incomes subject 
to both normal and surtaxes. This does away completely with 
the present injustice, as to both the personal exemption and the 
progressive rates. 

This proposition has many other advantages, of which space 
permits only the mention. It makes the income tax a strictly per- 
sonal tax. It does away with the false idea of tax-free invest- 
ments. The taxpayer knows he is taxed. This is good for the 
taxpayer. It is also good for the state of public opinion, since it 
removes the public irritation caused by the spectacle of large 
classes of income exempt (supposedly) from taxation, It brings 
home to the individual his direct interest in economy of govern- 
ment expenditure and his responsibility for the conduct of govern- 
ment finances. The same arguments apply, of course, to the 
taxation of interest on bonds. The mistakes already made as tuo 
the tax-free covenant should be avoided in future. 

Again this change would make corporate stocks a more attrac- 
tive investment for persons of modest incomes and for estates and 
trusts held in the interest of such persons. Relief from the in- 
come tax would ultimately enable corporations to pay higher 
dividends, which in the hands of the stockholder would enjoy the 
benefit of the personal exemption. 

For many reasons then, it is desirable that the income tax be 
made a strictly personal tax, not applying to corporations. But 
now comes a difficulty on account of the undistributed income of 


corporations. Under our individual income tax the income of in- 
dividuals and partnerships is taxable, regardless of whether part 
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or all of such income is left in the business from which it came. 
If, as proposed, we should cease taking corporate incomes, the un- 
distributed part of corporation earnings would go untaxed. (I 
am disregarding for the present the excess profits tax.) The pro- 
posed plan then would work equality only when all corporate earn- 
ings were distributed in dividends. Undistributed corporate earn- 
ings would be favored. For example, suppose A and B are in the 
same kind of business, A as an individual, B incorporated, Each 
business yields $10,000 net earnings, of which it is found wise to 
put $6,000 back into surplus. A pays income tax on the whole 
$10,000; his tax (allowing $2,000 personal exemption) being 
$590. B pays personal income tax on only the $4,000 received in 
dividends; his tax (allowing $2,000 personal exemption) is $80. 
If the corporation pays no income tax, this is his total tax liabil- 
ity, as compared with $590 for A. ‘The difference is due, of 
course, to the fact that the incorporated business pays no tax on 
its undistributed earnings. The difference is intensified by the 
incidental result of putting B in a lower bracket for the personal 
income tax. He pays the 4 per cent normal rate and no surtax. 
A pays 8 per cent normal tax on part of his income and he also 
pays surtaxes. Again, take the case of C, a shareholder in a 
large corporation. His share of its earnings is $10,000, of which 
he receives $4,000 in dividends, subject to income tax. But the 
$6,000 held back for him by the corporation would not be taxed. 
His income tax is $80, as compared with A’s $590. 

Clearly there would be here an unjust discrimination in favor 
of corporate investment, as against the individual business or 
partnership. It can be corrected by some form of tax upon the 
undistributed earnings of corporations. 

Should undistributed earnings be taxed? There is a good argu- 
ment’for not regarding savings as taxable income. According to 
this theory, all undistributed earnings, being savings, would be 
untaxed, But this exemption, if granted at all, should be granted 
to individuals as well as to corporations, Actually this is not 
the theory of the United States income tax. All individual and 
partnership earnings are taxed, even though partly put back in 
the business or otherwise saved. It is not fair to allow the incor- 
porated business to hold undistributed earnings free of tax. Hence 
some tax on undistributed corporation earnings is needed. This 
is recognized in a rough sort of way by the present excess profits 
tax. It is doubtless this idea that has been at the bottom of the 
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popular irritation at the decision in the stock dividend case, a 
decision which was undoubtedly correct from every possible view- 
point of theory or practical equity, but which has led people to 
feel that there ought to be some means of taxing the undistributed 
earnings of corporations. his popular notion is in harmony 
with the fundamental theory of our income tax, which it is not 
proposed to change. A tax on the undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations is reasonable. It would remove the chief obstacle in 
the way of making the income tax a strictly personal tax. 

But what of the excess profits tax? Can it be relied upon as a 
means of taxing the undistributed income of corporations? In a 
measure it does perform this function at present. But it does it 
only in the roughest sort of way, in some cases taking an excessive 
toll from the incorporated business, in other cases falling far short 
of an adequate tax on undistributed income. In fact the whole 
spirit and purpose of the excess profits tax is out of harmony 
with the plan here proposed. Much of the opposition to the ex- 
cess profits tax is due, I am convinced, to the purposes for which 
it is conceived to exist, among which may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The excess profits tax is looked upon as a device for penal- 
izing excessive or improper profits. There is no excuse for such 
a purpose. If there are profits which should be prevented by law, 
the law should go about the business directly, not by means of a 
tax which falls upon the just and the unjust. 

2. A tax upon abnormal! profits due to special war conditions 
was justified during the war. Money inflation, government de- 
mands, competitive demands of other nations; these and other 
circumstances gave extraordinary profits to fortunate manufac- 
turers and dealers. It was right for the government to seek a 
large share of such abnormal war profits. This justification of 
the excess profits tax ceases with the termination of war conditions. 

3. There is a notion on the part of some that there should be 
a tax upon abnormal profits in general; that is, profits above the 
supposed normal level. This, I believe, is a mistake, As the 
term is popularly understood there is no such thing as a normal 
rate of profits. Profits vary greatly between different kinds of 
enterprise. All business is speculative, some more, some less. The 
normal rate of profits, so far as it really exists, is an average rate. 
In certain years the profits must be higher than such average, in 
order to offset the years when profits are small or zero, Even 
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this average is different in different lines of industry. If profits 
above the “normal” are to be in large part denied, capital can- 
not take the chances of small profits or losses. Large profits in- 
dicate large tax-paying ability and should be treated accordingly. 
Beyond this, competitive business conditions may be relied upon 
to take care of the abnormal profits. 

4. The excess profits tax is looked upon as a special burden 
upon corporations as compared with partnerships and individuals, 
and so far as it is such it is quite rightly condemned. 

It is time, I think, to discard all such notions of the purposes 
to be secured by taxation of corporate profits and to take a fresh 
start upon the basis of the personal obligation of each citizen to 
pay taxes according to his ability. What we want is a fair and 
practicable tax on undistributed corporate income. The excess 
profits tax is not adapted to the purposes though it has some 
features worthy of retention. We must seek something better in 
the way of a tax on undistributed earnings.* 

In constructing the tax on undistributed earnings, I believe the 
following principles should govern: 

1. The purpose of the tax on corporate undistributed income 
should be (a) to produce justice as between individuals and part- 
nerships and investors in corporations, and (b) to secure to the 
government a fair revenue from such undistributed earnings. 

2. The purpose should not be to force distribution of corpora- 
tion earnings, or to penalize the putting of earnings back into 
the business. The purpose to do this, as contained in many cur- 
rent schemes, is bad policy. ‘Tax laws should interfere no more 
than necessary with the exercise of the best business judgment. 
But the tax should seek to prevent deferring dividends for the 
sake of avoiding taxation. 

8. Individuals and partnerships pay income tax on all undis- 
tributed income. The purpose should be to secure so far as pos- 
sible equal treatment of corporation undistributed income. Exact 
equality is of course out of the question. There must be general 
rules affecting all corporations, regardless of the personal situa- 
tion of their individual stockholders. The method must be some- 


1I make no attempt to discuss the many defects of the excess profits tax. 
That task has been ably performed by others. See in particular Professor 
Plehn’s article in the American Economic Review of June, 1920, pp. 283-298 
and the series of articles by Professor T. S. Adams in the New York Evening 
Post, July 19-August 18, 1920, 
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what arbitrary, seeking npromise between small and large 
stockholders, and mak ery possible allowance for the small 
business in the form of | e or family corporation. 

4. All undistributed should pay at least the normal or 
lowest rate of the indiv me tax. No individual (or part- 
nership) can escape at | that much tax. It is true that the 
individual has the pers option. But this can hardly apply 
to the undistributed in of his business. If he has no other 
income, he will ordina take out of his business at least 
$1,000 or $2,000 to live ‘his will use up his personal exemp- 
tion, and all his undis ted income will be taxed. If he has 
other income to live on, personal exemption will come out of 
that, and his business vill be taxed even though all remain 
in the business. Corp should therefore be taxed on all 
undistributed income at it the normal or lowest rate of the 
personal income tax. 

5. Only a small pai orate undistributed income should 
be taxed at this lowest 1 ‘he majority of stockholders have 
incomes large enough t bject them to higher rates or surtaxes. 
If conducting busines lividuals or partnerships, their undis- 
tributed income would b: t to these higher rates. In taxing 
corporations we must « r the average condition of the stock- 
holders. Hence highe han the lowest should generally ap- 
ply. Otherwise corporatior estors would be favored above indi- 
viduals and partnershij [ shall return later to the discussion 
of that part of undistributed income taxed at the lowest rate. 

6. Determination of the rate of the tax on undistributed income 
is bound to be somewhat arbitrary, and various plans may be ad- 
vocated. Some would t ill such earnings at a certain flat rate. 
This is distinctly arbitra hough it has the great advantage of 
simplicity. The plan which I propose sacrifices something on the 
side of simplicity, but ns much on the side of equity. Opin- 
ions will doubtless diffe: the balance of gain or loss, but the 
plan is one which I bel it least deserves careful consideration. 
I would propose that a porate undistributed income (except 
the small part taxed at the lowest rate) be taxed at progressive 
rates, by a double schen [ progr ssion. 

a. Rates should be progressive according to the ratio of undis- 
tributed income to invested capital. As stated, the purpose is to 
tax fairly undistributed earnings, without forcing distribution but 
at the same time penalizing the withholding of dividends to escape 
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taxes, In general, the amount of earnings that ought wisely to 
be put back in the business is related to the size of the business. 
A business with $100,000 capital would not need to put back so 
much as one with $100,000,000 invested. Roughly, the amount 
that should be put back will be in proportion to the capital al- 
ready invested. In general, the higher the ratio undistributed, 
the more warranted is the suspicion that the purpose is to escape 
taxation. Earnings amounting to a reasonable ratio of invested 
capital should be allowed to remain undistributed upon payment 
of a moderate tax. Above that ratio, the tax should be at pro- 
gressive rates increasing with the increase in the ratio of undis- 
tributed earnings to invested capital. For example, undistributed 
earnings up to 10 per cent of invested capital might be taxed 10 
per cent (the rate of the present corporation income tax) with 
progressive rates above that ratio. 

b. While in general, as has been stated, the amount of earnings 
that should wisely be held undistributed may be said to depend 
mainly upon the amount of invested capital, it is true that the 
application of this rule varies somewhat with the size of the cor- 
poration. For a large corporation having $100,000,000 invested 
capital and earnings of $20,000,000, $10,000,000 (10 per cent of 
capital) might be an ample addition to surplus. A small corpora- 
tion of $20,000 invested capital, earning $10,000, might quite 
properly want to add $5,000 to surplus, which would be 25 per 
cent of its invested capital. It is reasonable therefore to make 
some concession to the smaller corporations, which could be done 
by making the rates of the tax on undistributed income progres- 
sive also with respect to the amount of the invested capital. 

The following scheme of rates is therefore suggested, based on 
the assumption that corporations pay no income or excess profits 
tax, and that the present personal income tax remains as it is ex- 
cept that dividends are included in taxable income. While their 
main purpose is to illustrate the principle, these particular figures 
have been chosen with the idea of corresponding as closely as pos- 
sible with the purposes stated. 

7. As already indicated, a certain small part of the undis- 
tributed earnings of every corporation should be taxed at the 
lowest normal rate of the personal income tax. This lowest rate 
should be imposed where necessary to avoid unjust taxation of the 
small close or family corporation as compared with the small busi- 
ness conducted as an individual enterprise or partnership. In a 
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small individual business with net earnings not in excess of $5,000, 
the owner pays personal income tax at the lowest normal rate (4 
per cent) and pays no surtax. If such a business were incorpo- 
rated, it ought not to be taxed at a higher rate (such as 10 per 
cent). This difficulty can be met by allowing the first $5,000 of 
undistributed income of any corporation to be taxed at the lowest 
normal rate (4 per cent at present). 

The result would be equality between the individual and the close 
corporation so long as net earnings were not greater than $5,000, 
and no matter what part of earnings were distributed. For ex- 
ample, assume A has unincorporated business, while B has a 
similar business incorporated, each business yielding net earnings 
of $5,000. Assume each is entitled to the $2,000 personal ex- 
emption, taken out of the business earnings. If they have other 
income, that does not concern us here. Suppose in each case 
$3,000 is distributed, $2,000 undistributed. The result in the 
two cases would be as follows 


| Undis 
| Income tribut Personal 
| taxable « ngs ta income Corpora- Total 
| personally able to c« tax | tion tax tax 
rat 


A (individual) $5,000 Fi $12 $0 $120 
B (corporation) $3,000 2.000 80 120 


Obviously it makes no difference what part of the earnings is 
undistributed. The individual is taxable on all earnings, regard- 
less of distribution. ‘The corporation’s earnings are all taxed 
either to the corporation or the owner. The only exception is the 
case where the corporation distributes less than the owner’s per- 
sonal exemption, the owner having no other taxable income. In 
this case he loses, because he is deprived of part of his personal 
exemption. As already stated, this case is too rare to be of im- 
portance, 
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We thus take care of the small corporation whose stock is 
owned (practically) by one person. The same provision would 
equalize between the small corporation and the partnership, so 
long as each partner’s net earnings were not over $5,000 (the 
point at which the surtax begins) and the undistributed earnings 
of the corporation were not over $5,000 (the amount taxable at 
the low rate). For example, suppose A and B share equally in a 
partnership; C and D own each half the stock of a corporation. 
Each business has net earnings of $10,000 of which $5,000 is un- 
distributed. A and B are each taxed upon $5,000 income, the tax 
being $120. C and D are taxed each upon $2,500 of dividends, the 
tax being $20. Their corporation is taxed 4 per cent on $5,000 
undistributed earnings, i.¢., $200, adding $100 each to the tax 
liability of C and D, The result is exact equality, and it obvi- 
ously makes no difference what part of the corporation’s earnings 
(up to $5,000) is undistributed. There is the same unimportant 
exception as in the case of the corporation owned by one indi- 
vidual; i.e., when the dividend to each stockholder is less than his 
personal exemption, and he has no other taxable income. 

Thus far we have considered cases where the net earnings of the 
individual or partner were not over $5,000. If net earnings are in 
excess of $5,000, there may be an advantage to the small incor- 
porated business which does not hold more than $5,000 of its earn- 
ings undistributed. The individual or partner, whose earnings ex- 
ceed $5,000, begins to pay surtax, and above $6,000 his normal 
rate is 8 per cent, even though part of his earnings are undis- 
tributed. The owner of the corporation can have his taxable per- 
sonal income (dividends) reduced by the undistributed earnings 
of the corporation and so fall into a lower bracket for the income 
tax. 

This discrepancy in favor of the incorporated business is not 
serious. It is a maximum where exactly $5,000 is undistributed. 
If less is undistributed the difference between the corporation and 
the individual or partnership becomes continually less, till equality 
is reached where all earnings are distributed, If more than $5,000 
is undistributed, the higher tax rates would apply to the corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, all of this discussion applies only to the 
smaller corporations. The large corporations have many stock- 
holders; to take account of their individual circumstances is im- 
practicable, and the small matter of $5,000 taxed at a low rate 
becomes immaterial. 
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investment in tax-free securities and otherwise) these highest rates 
are very commonly evaded. There is no possible way of making a 
tax upon corporations affect all stockholders the same as though 
all earnings were personal. The plan here proposed actually goes 
much farther in the direction of individual justice than the present 
system of personal income and corporation taxes, 

There is every reason for a reduction in the present high sur- 
taxes on individual incomes. If this should be accomplished, 
either directly by a lowering of rates or indirectly by a special 
rate on savings as suggested by Professor T. S. Adams,’ the re- 
sult would tend to remove the unequality between corporate and 
unincorporated business in the plan here proposed. 

Instead of granting a low rate on the first $5,000 of corporate 
undistributed income, justice could be rendered the owners of 
small close corporations in another way. The law might permit 
any corporation to elect to be treated like a partnership. This 
requires simply the calculation of each stockholder’s distributive 
share of the corporation’s net income, which share (whether dis- 
tributed or not) is then taxed to the stockholder as personal in- 
come. The corporation would be untaxed. This option, when 
accepted, would produce absolute equality between such stock- 
holders and individuals and partners. This arrangement would 
be quite simple and would effectively prevent any injustice to the 
small or closely held incorporated business, It has some advan- 
tages over the plan first suggested. 

The foregoing suggestions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Retain the present individual income tax, with such revision 
of rates and other details as may be advisable. 

2. Give up the income tax upon corporations, and include all 
dividends in personal income, subject to the individual income tax. 
Require of corporations all necessary information as to dividends 
paid. 

3. Interest on bonds and notes should be treated, so far as 
possible, as personal income, subject to individual income tax. 

4. Give up the excess profits tax. 

5. Introduce a tax upon the undistributed income of corpora- 
tions; the first $5,000 of undistributed income of each corpora- 
tion taxed at the normal or lowest rate of the personal income 
tax (4 per cent as at present); above that, undistributed income 


2 See the series of articles by Professor T. S. Adams in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, July 19-August 18, 1920, 
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taxed at progressive rates with respect to (a) the amount of the 
corporation’s invested capital and (b) the ratio of undistributed 
earnings to invested capital! 

I believe that this plan offers a fair substitute for the present 
corporation income and excess profits taxes and that it would ac- 
complish the purpose of reasonable revenue to the government and 
justice to the various classes of taxpayers, without interfering 
more than is necessary with the wisest management of business 
by the directors of corporations. 

The only serious weaknesses of this plan are those which arise 
from the necessity of determining the “invested capital” of cor- 


tical and on theoretical grounds. From the practical side of ad- 
ministration it will be said that this requirement is one of the 
most undesirable features of the present excess profits tax. Many 
have expressed the hope that it might disappear with the repeal of 
the excess profits tax. That the legal determination of invested 
capital is complicated and annoying cannot be denied. That it 
should now be given up is not so certain. The worst stage has 
been passed. Putting the new device into operation, in the midst 
of the disturbances incident to war, was a tremendous task. Con- 
tinuing its operation in time of peace is a matter of less and stead- 
ily diminishing difficulty. It is at least open to question whether 
the progress already made should now be given up. If the most 
equitable taxation of corporations should seem to require the de- 
termination of invested capital, it is reasonable to suggest that 
the advantage gained may fully compensate for the admitted ob- 
jections on the administrative side. 

There is also a serious theoretical difficulty. If by “invested 
capital” is understood the value of invested capital, then the whole 
procedure involves a logical fallacy. The value of any investment 
depends upon its earnings—its expected future earnings. (Past 
earnings are of importance only as an indication of what is to be 
expected in the future.) Logically, we can tax earnings, or we 
can tax capital; in the first case, we measure earnings objectively 
without reference to the value of the capital; in the case of capi- 
tal we must likewise have some objective indication of value, such 
as records of sales. But if it is proposed to make a tax on earn- 
ings depend on the value of invested capital, which itself depends 
on the amount of the earnings (which are to be substantially re- 


duced by the very tax itself), we are involved in circular reason- 


porations. Objectis this feature both on prac- 
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ing. Such a procedure, to be logical, requires that there be some 
measure of the value of invested capital independent of the earn- 
ings. But there is no such independent measure. 

The way to avoid this dilemma is to abandon the whole idea of 
using the value of invested capital, and adopt frankly the basis of 
cost of investment. ‘The basis should be what the investors have 
put in the business and retained there. This will be found, I be- 
lieve, to agree with the best accounting theory and practice. By 
this method we avoid the whole matter of price changes, which 
makes an almost hopeless tangle of the value basis. We take ac- 
count only of what the investors have actually put in and taken 
out at the prices actually prevailing in each instance. We do 
not have to find the value of past investment at present-day 
prices. This may be somewhat arbitrary and may appear to dis- 
regard exact justice between corporations, but any such short- 
coming is overwhelmingly offset by the gain in administrative cer- 
tainty and theoretical correctness.’ In the main this agrees with 
the method of determining invested capital in the present law, 
though the question might be raised whether it is better to take 
some arbitrary date for the starting point in case of established 
businesses, as is now done in determining depreciation, or to go 
back over the whole history of the corporation’s investment, as 
at present in determining invested capital. This question should 
be answered on the basis of administrative simplicity. 

It is imperative that the federal tax system be reorganized 
without delay. In this reorganization the first step should be to 
put the taxation of individual incomes and corporate profits upon 
a logical and equitable basis. After this must come the discovery 
of such other sources of revenue as may be necessary to balance 
the budget. The foregoing suggestions are offered in the hope 
that they may help in some degree to light the path for this first 
step. 


Frep Rocers Farcup. 
Yale University. 


’I think this interpretation of invested capital meets the point raised by 
Professor Plehn in the American Economic Review of June, 1920, page 292. 
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Economic History and Geography 

An Economic History of Rome. By Tenney Frank. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1920. Pp. xi, 310. $2.50.) 

A distinctively American motiv runs through this book from 
beginning to end. It appears on page 62 when Professor Frank 
is discussing the Roman colonization of Italy: “The constant 
availability of good lands which the state desired to have occupied 
against possible encroachment always attracted men and capital 
not otherwise occupied. Thus the Romans felt no incentive to 
try new enterprises, to develop industries or to enter commerce on 
land or sea. During this period of expansion Rome almost iso- 
lated herself from transmarine influences.” It reappears on page 
110 when he is explaining the lack of interest on the part of 
Rome’s government in the commercial opportunities of the Medi- 
terranean world which it was conquering. It comes boldly out 
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of the $20,000 citizens was worth $1,000,000,000, the total reve- 
nue of Rome—of which, to be sure, the most went through the 
hands of contractors both during and after its collection—was less 
than $10,000,000 annually ; but he cites statistics and argues at 
length to prove that the Romans, like the Turks (though he does 
not adduce this most instructive parallel) left the commerce and 
industry of their city, peninsula, and empire almost exclusively to 
aliens and freedmen, with the immediate result that neither the 
government nor the governing society ever gave serious thought 
to the needs of business and the more serious result that, at the 
same time that slaves replaced the small farmers in the country, 
ex-slaves came so to outnumber the old Roman stock in Rome that 
“nearly 90 per cent of the population permanently resident at 
Rome in the Empire bore the taint of foreign extraction.” Since, 
then, the armies after 100 B.C. were recruited mainly from the 
proletariat, the colonies founded of veterans by Sulla, Caesar, 
the Triumvirs, and Augustus, while they upset temporarily the 
régime of big estates in Italy, served in the long run merely to 
spread the aliens throughout the peninsula; and since the aliens 
were mainly Orientals “the whole of Italy as well as the Roman- 
ized portions of Gaul and Spain were during the Empire domi- 
nated in blood by the East” (p. 162). 

Novel and startling conclusions these! They are based funda- 
mentally on a census of the Roman graveyards taken by Professor 
Frank himself with the aid of the inscriptions on the tombstones 
and published in the American Historical Review for 1916. The 
subject is one that requires further investigation. To me it 
seems doubtful if the statistics used have enough that is not 
chance in them to bear the weight of such far-reaching inferences. 
The Italy that Rome conquered was, of course, a patchwork of 
stocks, and the civitas that Cicero canvassed was naturally, as his 
brother says, ex nationum conventu constituta. The soldiers who 
entered the revolutionary armies were, indeed, without a property 
interest in the state, but may they not have been what they were 
and yet come in large part from the farms of Italy? The strict 
inference from nomenclature is to the effect that the freedman was 
ordinarily a Greek—whatever that may signify; so that, if the 
conclusion of Professor Frank is accepted, we should, perhaps, 
speak of the Hellenization rather than of the Orientalizing of the 
West. But it seems odd that if 90 per cent of the population of 
Rome were Hellenistic the supremacy of Latin in Italy and its 
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inference from its alleged consequences—consequences that are at- 
tributed by orthodox historians to other causes deemed adequate. 

Among the best features of Professor Frank’s book, which is 
characterized throughout by knowledge, precision of statement, 
and acuteness of observation, as well as by vigor of style and vi- 
tality of thought, is the skill with which he has utilized the 
archaeological sources of information. This is shown especially 
in the two chapters (XI and XII) devoted to Industry at the 
End of the Republic. In the first, the conditions that prevailed 
in the making and marketing of red glazed pottery, clay lamps, 
glass, metal ware (iron and bronze), water pipes, and jewelry 
are discussed with a view to ascertaining what it is that now per- 
mits and now prevents the development of a factory producing 
either for a large city or for a large area. In the second, a typi- 
cal block in the commercial section of Pompeii is analyzed and the 
social position and business methods of its residents are estab- 
lished. Important data are thereby won to validate the mediating 
doctrine that cost of transportation then, as thereafter till the 
nineteenth century, limited the content of international commerce 
to military supplies and indispensable food products for great 
cities and to articles of large value in small bulk. The question 
as to whether the individual city or the entire empire was a single 
economic unit is shown to depend upon the commodity concerned, 
but the final inference is unavoidable that the polis or municipal- 
ity furnished its inhabitants with the great bulk of their goods. 
It seems to the reviewer that the author is not at all times mindful 
of this, his own conclusion, and argues occasionally regarding 
prices as if the entire Mediterranean basin responded everywhere 
equally to economic stimuli, 

And, if I may end this notice of a book that is superior to 
anything in its field in any language with a further criticism, it 
is this, that Professor Frank is unjust in his thought to the Hel- 
lenistic age. He seems not to appreciate what it means that 
Hieron of Syracuse built a freight and passenger ship of 4,000 
tons burden. To characterize the one epoch in antiquity in which 
men were making discoveries in pure and applied science com- 
parable with those which have permitted in modern times both the 
commercial and industrial centralization of vast territories and 
the application of liberal principles to their government as “the 
dreary days of the third century when Greece was slowly dwind- 
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Population, however, is ultimately derived from wealth and espe- 
cially from certain peculiar forms of wealth—essential raw ma- 
terials, among which coal and iron hold a preéminent place. A 
decline in the production of these essential materials would be 
destructive of Great Britain’s imperial power (p. 455) ; to main- 
tain their production, as well as the supply of all other forms of 
wealth, increased efficiency of labor and capital is demanded. But 
viewed in the light of these prerequisites of national greatness, 
Britain’s present position is gloomy and her future prospect filled 
with portentous forebodings. Her coal and iron production is 
dwindling; her railways service is “the most inefficient in the 
world” (p. 460); in the field of manufacture, there is a “startling 
inferiority of England’s industrial output” (p. 123). Mr. Barker 
charges all these evils to defect of policy, or, rather, to lack of 
policy, under the ruinous domination of laissez faire. English 
economic theory, the “unnational, cosmopolitan” theory of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and the Manchester School, which disregards the 
existence of States and exalts the well-being of the individual, has 
tyrannized over the processes of government and prostituted the 
agencies of the State to the benefit of “capitalists, traders and 
other non-producers.” Economic liberty exploits and destroys, 
by the spoilation and waste of her natural resources, the political 
power of a nation, while non-producing capitalists and middle- 
men flourish (pp. 58-59). The thesis of Mr. Barker’s book is a 
statistical demonstration of the ruin caused by laissez faire and 
a demand for the reversal of this policy, for a purposeful direc- 
tion of the nation’s energies under centralized control toward the 
goal of national aggrandizement. 

It will be a surprise to American readers to discover that Mr. 
Barker relies for proof of the virtues of nationalism upon the 
record of the United States. In every aspect of his subject, the 
author finds reason to bestow unreserved praise upon America: 
she has revolutionized agriculture; her workmen are three times 
as efficient as those of England; her railways are the best in the 
world; her enterprisers set the pace in progressive and efficient 
organization; the output of her mines, forests, and farms is the 
principal resource of the world’s markets; her people excel in edu- 
cation, in sobriety, in foresight, in energy. All this makes pleas- 
ant reading for the American, especially in these times when the 
tone of so many of our own writers is one of pessimism; but it is 
impossible for those who have been accustomed to ascribe our 
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with ample footnotes to sources. The final chapters contain some 
unpublished letters of Samuel Crompton. 
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Allen & Unwin. 1920. Pp. 328. 12s. 6d.) 


Poeuant, A. The financial, industrial, and political situation in Italy. 
(New York: Equitable Trust Co. 1920.) 


Pootry, A. M. Japan’s foreign policies. (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
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ciazione agraria subalpina e Camillo Cavour. (Torino: S. Giuseppe 
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Reeve, S. E. Modern economic tendencies. (New York: Dutton. 
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Renarp, and Wevutersse, G. Le travail dans l’Europe moderne. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1920. Pp. 524. 12 frs.) 

As in other volumes of this series (Histoire Universelle du Tra- 
vail) which have already appeared the relations of “labor” are fol- 
lowed far afield, so that the book is substantially a general economic 
history, treating not merely production in the stricter sense of agri- 
culture and manufactures but also internal and foreign trade, with 
some reflections on social organizations and public policy. The 
value of the book to American students lies in the fact that it covers 
in a work of moderate compass the economic history in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries not only of England and 
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of the other countries of Europe. The authors display the national 
skill in the arts of construction and exposition, and have performed 
a useful service in their work. C. D. 
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dorse without qualification all the economic doctrines of the 
author; yet he is the dean of agricultural economists in this coun- 
try and his book is the outgrowth of nearly twenty years in the 
class-room with college men. 

Whether there are clearly defined scientific fields which may be 
named agricultural botany, agricultural chemistry, or agricul- 
tural economics is, perhaps, an academic question. Certainly 
there are specific agricultural applications of botany, chemistry, 
and economics which require study and elucidation. The practi- 
cal question is, What matters shall be included under a specific 
title? Investigations of commercial agriculture reveal many 
rather well defined subjects of study that have been grouped more 
or less consistently under the title of “agricultural economics.” 
Some of these subjects deal with the internal economies of the 
individual farm enterprise, with problems of farm practice and 
farm management. Other problems concern the social conditions 
and activities of the rural people, problems usually included in 
rural sociology. 

In general the author holds to a comprehensive definition of 
agricultural economics. He includes several topics usually found 
in books on farm management that deal with the details of man- 
agement of individual farms. On the other side, he includes an 
excellent chapter on the social phase of farm life, clearly in the 
field of rural sociology. This definition is much more inclusive 
than the analagous definition of transportation economics, for 
example, but the author, who personally has been very closely in 
touch with the management of specific farm enterprises for many 
years, has never been able to define the subject more narrowly. 

If one may judge by the space allotted to the various topics 
discussed, the author’s judgment of their relative importance has 
not changed materially since 1905. One third of the book deals 
with the acquisition and tenure of farm land; more than one 
fourth is devoted to tenancy; approximately one third is con- 
cerned with the problems of agricultural production. On the 
other hand, the chapter on the marketing of farm products is only 
five pages long; the whole subject of markets, middlemen, and 
prices is discussed in less than thirty pages; agricultural credit 
and interest rates are given twelve pages, and organization of 
farmers for production, marketing, or other economic purposes is 
dismissed in a few paragraphs. These inferences from space may 
not, however, be fairly drawn. 
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The greater part book is an expansion and amendment 
of the preceding \ but there are some new chapters. One 
of these is a chapte1 rural social life prepared by the author’s 
colleagues. Another e1 ites the economic motives and ideals 
in agriculture: the means of satisfying one’s wants and the wants 
of home and family; pride in one’s work; accumulation of landed 
property; joy in work; habit; desire for ease and leisure; patriot- 
ism; community spiri gal compulsion; religion; duty. Surely 
here is variety of mo und ideal but why name them agricul- 
tural? My Greek grocer is actuated by most of them; my neigh- 
borly professor of literature by the others, and my banker and 
barber by all of them. 

He is a poor econ vho cannot add a new word to our eco- 
nomic terminology. |! s first book, the author drew a nice 
distinction between f: y and productivity as related to land, 
the former measured by the quantity, the latter by the value of 
products therefrom. ‘This distinction he seems now to have dis- 
carded. 

Now Dr. Taylo: pts refined definitions of capacity, effi- 
ciency, and productivity when applied to agricultural land and 
equipment. Capacity ises in the sense of capaciousness, abil- 
ity to absorb or take in; in other words, “input.” Productivity 
relates to output, measured in volume or value. Efficiency is the 
relation between intake and output. “The product divided by 
capacity equals efficiency This is analogous to the “operating 
ratio” of railroads. ‘The principle is familiar enough to pro- 
ducers, but the tern pacity which the author first defines as 
“power to receive, et s likely to be confused with the popular 
use of the term—ability to turn out product. Even the author 
in illustrating the use of the term seems to use it ambiguously 
when he speaks of a boy workman, a family cow, and a horse 
“when there is small ¢ nd for horse labor,” as being of low ca- 
pacity. 

The author states that the book is intended for students, farm- 
ers, and statesmen. Few farmers will read many chapters with 
pleasure. Students will find some of the reasoning difficult and 
labored. One new chapter on price fixing in relation to cost of 
production is a gratifying exception. Taking his text from the 
recent commissions on the determination of milk prices, the author 
shows the use, the portance, and the limitations of cost-of- 
production figures as a basis for fixing prices. “Variations in 
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costs,” the principle of joint costs and “disagreements regarding 
cost factors” are important reasons for the difficulties attending 
the determination of prices on a cost-plus basis. The reviewer 
has frequently and emphatically called attention to the necessity 
for considering the profits of the whole farm or railroad or small 
merchandising enterprise as the deciding factor rather than the 
profitableness of each sale of merchandise or each specific produc- 
tion. The author stresses this point and analyzes the considera- 
tions which should guide a farmer in making changes in his pro- 
duction or his vocation. 

This book contains no bibliography, few statistics, and prac- 
tically no questions or problems for class-room discussion. ‘To 
many who are not familiar with the literature of agricultural eco- 
nomics, the omission of the bibliography will be disappointing. 

ALEXANDER E. Cance. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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Atperson, V.C. The oil shale industry. (New York: Stokes. 1920. 
Pp. 175. $4.) 


BeseMFetver, E. R. Die staatswirtschaftliche Verwertung der Kohle. 
(Berlin: Heymann. 1920. Pp. iv, 76. 4 M.) 


Buiier, A. H. R. Essays on wheat. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. 
Pp. xv, 339.) 

The main purpose of the author in writing this volume is to give 
an account of the discovery and introduction of Marquis wheat 
which is one of the most valuable food plants in the world. But 
he has rounded out his discussion by including chapters on the 
Early History of Wheat Growing in Manitoba, Wheat in Western 
Canada, the Origin of Red Bobs and Kitchener, and the Wild Wheat 
of Palestine. In his chapter on Marquis wheat, Dr. Buller gives 
the story of this variety from the planting of a few grains, in 
1904, to 1918 when the output amounted to upwards of 300,000,000 
bushels. The superiority of Marquis over any other varieties, ac- 
cording to the author, lies in its excellent yield, in its good milling 
and baking qualities, and in the relative promptness with which it 
matures. The last-named quality in turn enables it to escape to 
some extent rust, early frosts, and dangers of storm. In addition, 
early maturity enables the farmer to gain almost a week “between 
harvest and freeze-up” for the preparation of his land for the next 
year—a gain which is of considerable importance in the prairie 
provinces, where at best only a few weeks intervene between the 
gathering of crops and the hard frosts of winter. All these matters 
are discussed in an interesting and comprehensive way. 
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As to the future of M 3, Dr. Buller is of the opinion that 
“there is no reason to | that plant breeders have already ob- 
tained the utmost possil their endeavors to improve the varie- 
ties of wheat now grown, for the wheat-plant is a plastic thing and 
the limits of its variab e not yet been ascertained.” Besides, 
until recently, the number of plant breeders who have devoted at- 
tention to the producti f new varieties has been very limited, 
while the properties w! 1y be investigated are very numerous. 

The book is much m han a discussion of wheat breeding and 
growing. Chapter 2, on Wheat in Western Canada, contains a par- 
ticularly good account of a number of things which are of interest 
to the student of marketing, including methods of transportation, 
grading, storing, and fi ig of the grain crop. To some extent 
the author’s treatment ibject leads him to a discussion of 
wheat raising in the N west of the United States, and to the 
relative merits of the inds of grains. These matters, also, 
are presented in an interesting and comprehensive fashion. The 
book should appeal not to the student of economic history, 
and to botanists, but t reneral reader who may wish to learn 
something of the great crops of North America. 

Isaac Lippincott. 
Burrovens, E. H. Bibi hy of petroleum and allied substances. 
(Washington: Mines B 1920. 25c.) 
De Vautt, S. H. The supply and distribution of Connecticut Valley 
cigar leaf tobacco. imherst: Mass. Agri. Ex, Sta. 1919.) 


Duntop, J. P. Gold and in 1918. Mineral resources of the 
United States, 1918, 1 W ashington: Supt. Docs. 1920.) 


Funx, W. C. An economic study of small farms near Washington, D. 
C. Department of Ag ure bull. 848. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1920. 5c.) 


Gray, L. C., and Lioy ). G. Farm land values in Iowa. U. S. 
Dept. Agri. bull. 874 Vashington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp, 45.) 
See page 644 in the September, 1920, number of this Review. 


Jenkins, D. T. The sea (London: Constable. 1920. Pp. 
xxxi, 299. 24s.) 


Meap, E. Helping men ms. (New York: Macmillan. 1920. 
Pp. 228. $2.25.) 


Mortimer, G. Aluminiur ommon commodities and industries 
series. (New York: Pitman. 1920. Pp. 152. $1.) 


Penzer, N. M. Cotton in British West Africa, including Togoland 
and the Cameroons. Federation of British Industries. (London: 
T. Murphy & Co, 1920. Pp. 53. 5s.) 


Ross, V. The evolution of the oil industry. (Garden City: Double- 
day, Page. 1920. Pp. xvi, 178. $1.50.) 
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Srrait, E. D. and Dixon, H. M. The organization and management 
of farms in northwestern Pennsylvania. An analysis of the busi- 
ness of 422 farms in the vicinity of Grove City, Pa. Contribution 
from the Office of Farm Management, July 20, 1920. Department 
Bulletin 853. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 32. 10c.) 


Weyravucn, W. Das Eisen in Russland. (Leipzig: K. J. Koehler. 
1920. Pp. 43.) 


Atlas of American agriculture. Part II, Climate. Section 1, Frost 
and the growing season. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 
40.) 


Fisheries in the Great War, being the report on sea fisheries for 1915- 
1918, of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Parts I and II. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 2s.) 


The iron ores of Lake Superior. Fourth edition. (Cleveland, O.: 
Penton Pub. 1920. Pp. 285, maps. $5.) 


List of references on women in agriculture. (Amherst, Mass.: Mass. 
Agri. College. 1919. Pp. 8.) 


A method of analyzing the farm business. Farmers’ bull. 1139. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 40.) 


Three centuries of tobacco. (Washington: Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
1920. Pp. 26.) 
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Baumeartner, F. W. The condensed milk and milk powder indus- 
tries. Bulletin of the Departments of History and Political and 
Economic Science in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
(Kingston: Queen’s Univ. 1920. Pp. 32.) 


Mees, C. E. K. The organization of industrial scientific research. 
(New York: McGraw. 1920. Pp. 175.) 
Discussion of the types, organization, and service of industrial 
laboratories, followed by a bibliography of eleven pages. 


Payne, G. H. History of journalism in the United States. (New 
York: Appleton. 1920. Pp. 453. $2.50.) 


Wituams, W. B. History of the manufacture of explosives for the 
world war 1917-1918. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1920. 
Pp. 71.) 


L’industria cotoniera italiana e le “Manifatture Cotoniere Meridionali.” 
(Rome: Banca Italiana di Sconto. 1919. Pp. 32.) 


Second American lumber congress and eighteenth annual meeting. 
(Chicago: National Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., 925 Lumber Exchange. 
1920. Pp. 112.) 
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of 1913. The book is scholarly, critical, and abundantly supported 
by references. To fully appreciate it the prospective reader should 
first examine the author’s earlier work on Railroad Valuation. 

The position of the author is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which is directed by the Transportation act of 1920 to find 
the “value” of railway properties, will not succeed; that any valu- 
ation set by it will be merely an arbitrary figure. To date, the com- 
mission has made fifty-five tentative valuations, but not one of them 
contains figures of “value.” There are, to be sure, summaries of 
the “cost of reproduction new” and of the “cost of reproduction less 
depreciation” (excluding land); summaries of the “present value” 
of land; and summaries of the original cost, where data were avail- 
able. But the commission has arrived at no figure purporting to 
represent the “value” of any railroad. And the author declares that 
any “final value” that may be agreed upon for a particular road, 
based upon the figures thus far published, will not represent the 
actual value of that road, because of the fact that the data from 
which the final value is to be deducted are not comparable, having 
been collected on different hypotheses, on different dates, ete. He 
therefore calls upon the commission to admit frankly that such final 
figures of value as it arrives at are not scientifically valid; are, in 
fact, merely its best “guess” as to the value. Euiot Jones. 


Weiss, G. America’s maritime progress; a record of the rehabilita- 
tion of the American merchant marine. (New York: The Marine 
News, 26 Water St. 1920. Pp. 532. $5.) 


Wexp, W. E. India’s demand for transportation. Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. XC, no. 2. 
(New York: Longmans. 1920. Pp. 127. $1.25.) 


History and development of New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 
(New York: American International Corporation, 120 Broadway. 
1920. Pp. 66.) 


Influence of the tractor on use of horses. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Farmers’ bull. 1093. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. 
Pp. 26.) 


The shipping act and merchant marine act, 1920, revised to July, 
1920. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920.) 


Statistics of railways in the United States, 1917. (Washington: In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 1920. $1.25.) 


Traffic geography. (Chicago: Am. Commerce Assoc. 1920. Pp. xi, 
$21.) 


Transportation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920. (New York: 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 1920. Pp. 112.) 
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The appearance of a work upon foreign trade which goes beyond 
the elementary and the superficial so characteristic of most of pre- 
vious general literature upon the subject is most welcome. Mr. 
Wolfe has performed in the work which he presents to us a very 
important service in bringing to the English literature of foreign 
trade the type of logical analysis of export structure and function 
which scems in the past to have been confined to foreign publica- 
tions. Part I, entitled The Theory of International Commerce, con- 
tains an exposition of international commercial organization and 
sales contracts in international commerce. Seven chapters are 
devoted to commercial organization; taking up the organization of 
the export trade in exporting countries, commercial connections be- 
tween exporting and importing countries, and the organization in 
the importing country. Other chapters take up the organization of 
the import trade in oversea products and the organization of public 
sales. Chapters X and XIII inclusive are devoted to sales con- 
tracts in international commerce in which the form of contract, con- 
tract obligations, contract performance, the price and technique of 
price calculation and special types of international sales contracts 
are discussed. Part II, Problems of Modern American Export 
Practice, devotes four chapters (XIV-XVII) to the problem of 
foreign credits, in which the topics treated are German and British 
methods of financing foreign shipments and financing exports in 
America before and since the federal reserve act. In conclusion, 
there are chapters upon certain legal phases affecting American 
commercial enterprises domiciled abroad, foreign trade promotion, 
and export publicity. 

The volume presents a scientific outline of foreign marketing or- 
ganization. Much of the functioning of this organization is omitted 
from consideration, because Mr. Wolfe assumes knowledge of ele- 
mentary matters; this assumption allows him to go much beyond 
previous general works. The most valuable part of the work com- 
prises the chapters of part I dealing with the classification of im- 
porters and exporters upon various bases. Here particularly, in 
method and substance, Mr. Wolfe seems to give evidence of indebt- 
edness to certain German works, particularly the book of Hellauer 
entitled System der Welthandelslehre. To have indicated sources 
in accordance with practices of scientific writing would have been 
an aid to the advanced student of foreign trade. Certainly a frank 
statement of sources would not lessen the contribution that Mr. 
Wolfe has made. Harry R, Tospat. 


American merchant marine conference report to accompany H. R. 
10878. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 36.) 


Coéperative marketing. Farmers bull. 1144. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1920. Pp. 27.) 


Ezporter’s gazetteer of foreign markets . . . 1920-1921. (New 
York: Johnston Export Pub. Co. 1920. Pp. xxiii, 766.) 
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that the service must be guaranteed by the state, and thus as- 
sumes the character of a governmental function. The essence of 
regulation is stated as the control over service and price. 

It is not clear, however, whether the author follows completely 
the public interest theory. In its broadest form it would require 
that whenever any industry becomes of such general importance 
to the public at large that the general welfare is accordingly de- 
pendent upon service, the business becomes by that fact a public 
utility, subject to regulation both as to quality and price of 
service. This view would bring under regulation, coal mining, 
the distribution of milk in the larger cities, meat packing, and 
any business, in fact, which is of general public importance and 
whose service, therefore, should be assured to the public at a fair 
price. Apparently, however, the author would not go to this 
extent of the public-interest theory. He seems to restrict the 
idea to those enterprises which long ago were recognized as vested 
with public interest. It is not clear that he would approve a 
progressive recognition of the fact that a new business actually 
acquires a public interest in that it has become important to the 
public welfare. 

“Fair value” is presented as a part in the mechanism determin- 
ing the normal cost of service which is urged as a proper basis of 
rates, Cost of service includes labor and materials, depreciation, 
and return on investment. The proper basis of return is pre- 
sented as the actual unimpaired investment in property, after de- 
duction for depreciation. Reproduction cost or securities out- 
standing would be useful only as a check upon the proper valua- 
tion, but do not themselves constitute “fair value.” 

A suggestive piece of legal analysis with important bearing 
upon the idea of fair value, is presented in regard to the judicial 
conception of fixing public utility rates. ‘The common view is 
that a property is taken for public purposes and that, there- 
fore, the idea of condemnation applies. The author argues, how- 
ever, that this analogy of condemnation is false, and that it has 
led extensively to valuation at reproduction cost. In reality what 
has taken place, the author urges, is that the state has invited 
private capital to serve the public and has tacitly promised a fair 
return for the service. The implied contract involves a fair re- 
turn on actual investment. There is no condemnation of prop- 
erty for public purposes. If a fair return is not allowed, the act 
comes in conflict with the constitution through violation of con- 
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the subject of waste reclamation is too extensive to be handled 
completely in any one volume, nevertheless we have here a thor- 
oughgoing general survey. 

Before the war the root of waste was cheapness. Many things 
were sold at so low a price that it was actually cheaper, as well as 
more convenient, to buy fresh supplies “than to endeavor to induce 
additional service from what was already in hand.” In the pre- 
war period the Germans alone found it worth while to explore sys- 
tematically the possibilities of exploitation of residues, both in- 
dustrial and domestic. With the war the whole situation changed 
in Britain and elsewhere: not only did prices rise but it became im- 
possible with respect to many raw materials to obtain adequate 
supplies at any price. In consequence a general impetus was 
given to the methodical reclamation of residues such as might 
have been long postponed but for the war. To give but one of the 
many telling illustrations with which this book abounds: Before 
the war, used linen tobacco bags were thrown away and so de- 
stroyed. But during the war when the price of flax rose from 
$270 to $1,400 per ton, an industry was developed which col- 
lected two thousand soiled bags per month and processed them to 
extract the nicotine so that the bags could be used again, or the 
linen used for some other purpose. The nicotine itself was utilized 
in the manufacture of insecticides. And after the war this sort 
of thing must still go on because raw materials and labor are 
scarce and prices all round will continue to be high. The object 
of the book, that is to say, is not only to prevent society from 
lapsing into its pre-war thriftlessness but to push the campaign of 
reclamation of residues into fields it has not yet penetrated. 

The author describes with considerable detail the new devices of 
the mechanical engineers and the resources of the industrial chem- 
ists in handling junk of all kinds and industrial leftovers. In 
this last field examples are given of how the progress of the arts 
in the past has often caused substances to pass from the cate- 
gory of waste to the category of by-product and finally to the 
condition of being the staple product of some industry. The 
author gives prominence to the managerial and economic problems 
involved in the subject of “wealth from waste,” as well as to those 
of engineering and chemistry. With respect to the salvaging of 
domestic castoffs on such a commercial basis that it will pay, by 
far the greatest difficulty, it is asserted, is that of “collection and 
segregation.” Without cheap and comprehensive collection of 
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many classes of wast rials the scale of operations will not be 
sufficient to be profitable; and without classification and rough 
grading the retrieved ¥ cannot have its full value. The initial 
commercial process of ection” can never take place with 
thoroughness throughout the whole country unless there is a 
“recognized market” { waste products; that is, unless there 
are authoritative published price lists. The traditional practice 
has been for junkmen i other professional waste exploiters to 
seek their profit by off g for waste less than it is worth, so 
that people in genera! | eferred to throw their rubbish away 
rather than to sell it. 1 mdition must be remedied by pub- 
licity as to proper p1 

It is interesting to 1 t the author depends, for the great 
things he desires to h mmplished, upon the proper organi- 
zation and employme f private enterprise. What can be 
achieved in this direct ; shown by the operations of the estab- 
lishment of M. Verd lufour in Paris (p. 301) who has organ- 
ized collections, estab! | standard prices, and maintained his 
segregations and grad well that manufacturers who bought 
of him “merely had t p the waste into their machines, thus 
treating it as if it w .w material.” One might think, the 
author observes, that municipal authorities of Britain there 
is in existence the fin ichinery for the reclamation of waste. 
“The average municij ngineer, even if anxious to excel in this 
province, finds himself hampered at every turn.” He is not vested 
with sufficient authorit Chere is also lack of practical knowl- 
edge. Under conditions of municipal management inventive effort 
“is not able to exer nfluence or reap the benefits which it 
really deserves.” On t ther hand, the inertia of private enter- 
prise in many lines in Great Britain is not spared. As an ex- 
ample, the author di ; the strange backwardness of English 
industrialists in obtaining benzol from the residuals of the distilla- 
tion of coal for us ternal combustion engines (now prac- 
tically all imported at great cost). 

One of the most fascinating chapters of the book is that en- 
titled Saving the Scrap from the Sea; others are Invention in its 
Application to Waste Recovery, The Lifting Magnet as a Waste- 
Developing Force, and House-Building with Wastes. The usabil- 
ity of the book would have been much increased by an index, 

Cuartes W. Mrxter. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Baut, J. S. A system of farm cost accounting. Farmers’ bull. 572. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 23.) 


Barser, H. L. Investing for profits; a guide in making money through 
investments. (Chicago: A. J. Munson & Co. 1920. Pp. 285.) 


Bernot, I. A. Costs, their compilation and use in management. 
(Chicago: H. P. Gould Co. 1920. Pp. xvi, 235.) 


Berrian, A. E., Heatu, St.G., anp orners. Industrial administra- 
tion. (New York: Longmans. 1920. Pp. vii, 203. $3.) 


Borie, J. E. Speculation and the Chicago Board of Trade. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1920. $2.50.) 


Busu, C. H. Applied business law. (New York: Holt. 1920. Pp. 
244.) 

An elementary book covering essentials of contracts, agency, ser- 
vice, deposits, carriage, sales of goods, partnership, insurance, ne- 
gotiable paper, real property, business corporation. Part II is en- 
titled How to Write Business Papers. Questions and test prob- 
lems are given. 

Curios, F. H. A treatise on American business law, with illustrative 
cases. In seven volumes. Vol. 4, Property, real and personal. 
(Chicago: Walton School of Commerce. 1920. Pp. 515.) 


Cuiapp, J. M. Talking business. (New York: Ronald. 1920. Pp. 
526.) 


Crark, H. C. Service at cost plans; an identical analysis of statutes, 
ordinances, agreements, and commission orders in effect, or pro- 
posed, together with a discussion of the essential of local transpor- 
tation franchises. (New York: Am. Electric Ry. Assoc. 1920. 
Pp. 315. $2.50.) 

Deiner, F. F. A complete handbook of tailoring and shop manage- 


ment on the sectional or group system. (New York: F. F. Deiner 
& Co. 1920. Pp. 152.) 

Dow, C. H. Scientific stock speculation. (New York: Mag. of Wall 
Street. 1920. Pp. 101. 1.50.) 
Exvsourne, E. T. The management problem. Manufacturing prob- 
lem series. (London: Library Press. 1919. Pp. 144. 4s. 6d.) 
Fernuey, T. A. Price maintenance. (London: Van Nostrand. 1920. 
Pp. 311. $2.) 

Fish, E. H. How to manage men. (New York: Engg. Mag. Co. 
1920.) 

Freperick, J.G. Understanding business through systematic reading. 
(New York: Appleton. 1920. Pp. 76.) 

Frey, A. B. American business law. (New York: Macmillan. 1920, 
Pp. xxv, 514. $4.50.) 
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ords and accounts for mining operations of moderate dimensions. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. Pp. viii, 118. $2.) 


Moore, J. H. and Houston, C. A. Problems in business law. The 
College of the City of New York series in commerce, civics and 
technology. (New York: Appleton. 1920. Pp. xxviii, 272.) 

The introduction notes that “this is the first case book of com- 
mercial law prepared for colleges and schools of business. It is 
not intended for professional law schools.” 


Moopy, J. Moody’s analyses of investments. 1920 edition. Part 1, 
Steam railroads. Part 2, Industrials. Part 3, Public utilities. 
Part 4, Governments and municipals. (New York: Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service. 1920. $50; $15 each.) 


Muscio, B, Lectures on industrial psychology. Second edition. (Lon- 
don: Routledge; New York: Dutton. 1920. Pp. 300. $3.) 

“The immediate aim of industrial psychology is to utilize psycho- 
logical knowledge (a) in selecting workers on the basis of natural 
fitness and (b) in constructing good methods of work, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from any expenditure of human energy or effort 
a maximum production.” In a comprehensive survey clearly writ- 
ten, and adequately but not tediously illustrated, Muscio presents 
the salient facts thus far available to industry. 

The book does not aim to discuss the selection of workers from 
the various angles presented in Link’s admirable book on Employ- 
ment Psychology; but is rather a convincing compendium of reasons 
and results. The major portion is devoted to improved methods of 
work, through scientific management, motion study, and the proper 
appreciation of fatigue, muscle codrdination, and individual differ- 
ences. The charges of labor against scientific management and the 
psychology of labor’s attitude are constructively treated. The book 
is unencumbered by technical language, is well organized in content, 
and direct in statement. It is profitable and entertaining material 
for any one interested in the industrial world. 

Cuartes Leonarp Stone. 


Oppycke, J. B. The English of commerce. With an introduction by 
Frank A. Vanperur. (New York: Scribners. 1920. Pp. xvi, 
435. $2.25.) 


Pappock, C. E. and Hotton, E. E. Vocational arithmetic. (New 
York: Appleton. 1920. Pp. x, 232.) 


Parsons, T. Laws of business for all the states and territories of 
the Union and the Dominion of Canada, with forms and directions 
for all transactions. New enlarged and revised edition, by C. M. 
Reep. (Hartford, Conn.: S. S. Scranton Co. 1920. Pp. xix, 
961.) 


Paton, W. A. and Srevenson, R. A. Problems and exercises in ac- 


counting. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr. 1920. Pp. 195. $1.50.) 
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The material has been prepared to accompany the author’s Prin- 
ciples of Accounting. The | lems and exercises chosen have 
been constructed to illustrat cific principles for class-room pur- 
poses. Although no attempt ! been made to represent exactly the 
situations arising in accounting practice, many of the problems and 
exercises, particularly those d g with financial statements have 
been adapted from concrete situations. A folio of blank forms has 


been arranged for use with tl 


Rouuns, M. Stocks and t-places, terms, customs and 


usages; a reference book fo e investor and stock broker. Re- 
vised by P. W. Brown. ] n: Finan, Pub. 1920. Pp. 212. 
$1.25.) 

Sauiers, E. A. Accounts in 1 nd practice: principles. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1920 301. $3.) 

Suerwoop, J. F. Public accountis nd auditing, correlating the sub- 
jects accounting, auditing mmercial law. (Cincinnati: 
Southwestern Pub. Co. 192 Pp. 258. $3.50.) 

Stoan, C. A. and Mooney, J. D. Advertising the technical product. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill 0. Pp. 365. $5.) 

Sneppen, D. S. Vocational ication. (New York: Macmillan. 
1920. Pp. xi, 587.) 

Sweet, N.M. The industria ment; a classical exposition of eco- 
nomic forces for the establis t of industrial peace. (Chicago: 
Author. 1920. Pp. 64.) 

Teap, O. and Mercatr, H. ‘ Personnel administration. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. Pp. 520. $5.) 

Tuomson, E. H. Farm bookh Revised by J. S. Barz. Farm- 
ers bull. 511 reprint. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 41.) 

Trasvue, M. M. and Srocxsriner, F. P. Measure your mind. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleda: Page 1920. Pp. 349. $3.) 

The use of mental tests in the United States Army has brought 
the subject of mental mea nent into wide current discussion. 
Realizing that mental fitness, of a general and of a specific sort, is 
so large a factor in the probl »f industrial efficiency, the alert 
business man is ready to interest himself in the theory and methods 
of mental testing and to become acquainted with different types of 
mental tests. 

A compilation such as the Mentimeter tests, which form the nu- 
cleus of this volume, serves the latter purpose excellently. A 
thoughtful examination of the tests will show that they have been 
carefully worked out, and the items of each test arranged in the 
most satisfactory order, that of increasing difficulty. 

But this valuable material of the book is likely not to receive its 
due attention from industrial or business men because, although the 


book purports seriously to crave the audience of industry, it wavers 
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to catch the teacher and other professional classes; the early pages 
are sluggish, indefinitely organized reading; points of relatively lit- 
tle moment to the executive, for example, the difference between 
mental ability and mental capacity, are obscured by tedious attempts 
at elucidation; and at least the early pages smack very much of 
academic self-sufficiency. 

The book is not a manual like Whipple’s Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests, but suggests a series of tests from which may be 
chosen various tests of presumed value in a given industrial posi- 
tion or job. It is unfortunate that although “some of these tests 
have been in successful operation in large industries all over the 
country,” there are no statistics given to show the scores of various 
types of workmen in the different tests. The illustrative material 
of the book is chosen chiefly from army uses and from the material 
around which Dr. Link has built his excellent volume, Employment 
Psychology. 

The defects of Measure Your Mind are entirely those of organi- 
zation and composition; the theory, the technique, and the essential 
content are meritorious. Cuar_es Leonarp Stone. 


Wacensetiter, G. W. Theory and practice of advertising. Revised 
edition. (Middleburgh, Pa.: Wagenseller Pub. House. 1920. Pp. 
64. $1.) 


Weep, W. X. Practical real estate law. Two vols. (Albany: Ben- 
der. 1920. Pp. 852; 1037.) 


Wituston, S. The law of contracts. Vol. 2. (New York: Baker, 
Voorhis. 1920. Pp. xxi, 1272.) 


Waient, H. T. Organization as applied to industrial problems. (New 
York: Van Nostrand. 1920. Pp. 287, illus. $6.) 


Accounting and business management. (Chicago: Am. Technical Soc. 
1920. 7 vols.) 


A classification of ledger accounts for creameries. U.S. Dept. Agri. 
bull. no. 865. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 40.) 


Cost accounting in shipbuilding: report of the committee on uniform 
methods of cost accounting. (New York: Atlantic Coast Ship- 
builders’ Assoc. 1919. Pp. 132.) 


Michigan C. P. A. manual. (Ann Arbor: State Board of Accountancy. 
1920. Pp. 260.) 


Operating expenses in retail hardware stores in 1919. Publications of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, vol. VI, no. 4. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1920. 
Pp. 17. $1.) 


Uniform cost system, designed for the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association. (Worcester, Mass.: Miller, Franklin, Basset & 
Co. 1920. Pp.-71.) 
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to investors is the need of adequate compensation for manage- 
ment, which Mr. Clark distinguishes from the requirement of re- 
turn on capital. He does not make clear whether the special 
compensation to management would go to the stockholders as 
additional dividends or to officers and employees as salaries and 
wages. Some form of bonus may perhaps be practicable to act as 
direct inducement to efficiency and progressive management, but 
any particular plan would have to be carefully worked out, or it 
would place higher costs upon the consumers without adding to 
economy or improvement of service. 

The author would make the cost-of-service plan indeterminate 
as to period. The city would have the power at any time to 
adopt any transportation policy which seemed desirable, or to 
replace an unsatisfactory management. He emphasizes the desir- 
ability of not fixing rigidly either the quantity and the char- 
acter of the service, or the rates paid by the public. Elasticity 
of control and definite rights of the investors are the essentials 
of the cost-of-service agreements. 

In the second part of the monograph a comparison is made 
between the different cost-of-service agreements as to their chief 
conditions. The comparison includes nine major headings; and 
under subheads the provisions of the different agreements are 
quoted or briefly summarized. The book, therefore, brings to- 
gether the provision of the various contracts for the convenient 
comparison of any particular subject-matter. 

While the book is of the propaganda character, it nevertheless 
sets forth fairly the conditions of the modern franchises in a very 
liberal way. It is a valuable addition to the discussion of the 
street railway problem. 


Joun Baver. 
New York City. 


NEW BOOKS 


Dewina, A. S. The financial policy of corporations, (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1920. Five vols. $12.00.) 


Leonarp, G. B. The Minneapolis Street Railway and the new fran- 
chise. Second revised edition. (Minneapolis: Author, 700 Andrus 
Bldg. 1920. Pp. 68. 20c.) 


Stewart, F. M. Public service ratvs in Texas cities. University of 
Texas bulletin no. 1971. (Austin: Univ. Texas. 1919. Pp. 191.) 
Revision of Public service rates in Texas cities compiled by Mr. 
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Such changes as have been made are thus quantitative, brought 
about by the investigations especially of Unwin, Galton, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond, or by reference to the great change in trade 
unionism itself during the past thirty years. Herein a formal 
but significant change has been made in the definition of a trade 
union. The earlier definition as “a continuous association of 
wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the 
conditions of their employment” had been criticized as implying a 
“perpetual continuance of the capitalist or wage-system.” This 
had not been intended, and in place of the words “conditions of 
their employment” is substituted “conditions of their working 
lives,”® so that revolutionary unionism is now explicitly included in 
trade unionism. 

It is these changes of the past twenty-five years, in which the 
Webbs themselves have been high participants, that make the edi- 
tion of 1920 a new book. Of the 718 pages of text, 471 are re- 
vision of history prior to 1890, 247 pages are history, criticism, 
and their own program since 1890. 

In 1890 the British trade unions included scarcely twenty per 
cent of the wage-earners; now they include over sixty per cent. 
Their internal organization has been “in many cases, officially 
adopted as part of the machinery of public administration.” 
They have a “new political organization,” a program of “social 
reconstruction” and are “His Majesty’s Opposition.” 

To an American, even more significant than the political organi- 
zation is the progress towards consolidation and central control 
of local or sectional unions. The American labor movement, from 
1881 to 1886, copied the British movement. The former “Feder- 
ation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions” was merely a 
British Trades Union Congress with its annual convention and its 
“parliamentary committee.” In 1886 this was changed, because 
it broke down. The “legislative” programs were relegated, for 
the most part, to fifty state federations, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor became a centralizing body determined to con- 
solidate the labor movement and drive out “dual” unions. So 
that instead of Britain’s 1100 “financially distinct organiza- 
tions,”’ America has scarcely 150. 

The British Trades Union Congress has remained, as the Ameri- 
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of this weakness. Each of these is definitely a reaction against 
the combined pcelitical and industrial leadership of the unions of 
Great Britain. 

Here the discussion by the Webbs is keen and important.” 
They give a historic review of the oscillations of British organi- 
zation, now swinging towards consumer’s organizations, now to- 
wards producer’s organizations, and they make a distinction of 
fundamental and conclusive value between the two. In this they 
revise somewhat their analysis of 1897, in Industrial Democracy, 
in order to meet the new gild socialism half way. Yet funda- 
mentally their position remains the same. “Producer’s organiza- 
tions” whether trade unions or “gilds,” tend towards exclusive- 
ness, for they produce only one product, as a rule, and through 
control of that product they can command the services of all other 
producers. They tend towards monopoly. But consumers can- 
not tend to monopoly; their strength as an organization is greater 
by opening their doors. The conclusion is that the supreme gov- 
ernment of industry, as of the nation, must be in the hands of 
consumers, either parliament, municipal bodies, or consumers’ so- 
cieties. Private profits must be eliminated and private ownership, 
for the most part, abolished, but the government of industry must 
not be turned over to producers—gild socialists—but kept in 
control of consumers. Yet producers must be organized to deal 
with the organized consumers. Certain concessions, which, how- 
ever, are not quite clear, are offered to the “gildsmen” by way 
of representation on boards of directors, but otherwise the con- 
sumers and not the producers are to control the socialist com- 
monwealth. 

Joun R. Commons. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Organized Labor in American History. By Franx Tracy Cart- 
ton. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1920. Pp. 
313. 

Ps the book is designated by the author as a short history 
of the American labor movement and the part the wage-earner 
has played in the industrial, social, and political evolution of the 
nation, the bulk of it is devoted to a consideration of certain prob- 
lems more or less closely connected with organized labor. The 
purpose of the author is to present the background concerning 
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soon as a union man gets a political appointment he is in danger 
of losing his enthusiasm for unionism. Promotion in industry and 
political preferment seem to be the means of satisfying the ambi- 
tious and modifying the radical. The man who is being pro- 
moted or who sees a political job dangling before his eyes has an 
incentive for conservatism. 

Considerable emphasis is placed in various chapters on the dif- 
ference between business unionism organized along craft lines and 
industrial or radical unionism. The industrial unionist and many 
old-line trade unionists are abandoning old and familiar watch- 
words and traditional policies. The solidarity of the wage-earn- 
ing class is being stressed. Professor Carlton says: 

Not only has industrial integration or combination furnished an in- 
centive and a reason for the partial erasure of craft differences and 
demarcations, but the shortsighted and fatuous policy of many asso- 
ciations of employers, such as, for example, that of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, is driving many trade union men into a 
hard and coherent mass union in which trade demarcations count for 
little. And the bitter, unreasoning, archaic hatred and opposition of 
many members of such associations do but furnish the fuel which 
heats the melting pot and reduces the crystallized trade unions to the 
amorphous mass union. These gentlemen are in reality the promoters 
par excellence of revolutionary industrial unionism and of impossibil- 
ist socialism. 

The changes brought about before and after the war are em- 
phasized in the last two chapters. Among these may be mentioned 
a tendency toward amalgamation of allied trades, the organiza- 
tion of unskilled workers, and the demand for some participation 
in the management of industry. 

Aside from the strictures noted, this book is a substantial piece 
of work. One of its chief merits is that it is based on an accurate 
knowledge of the ideals and policies of organized labor. 

Grorce M. Janes. 


Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Auten, H. J. and Gomprrs, S. The Allen-Gompers debate. (New 
York: Dutton. 1920.) 


Ayusawa, I. F. International labor legislation. Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in history, economics, and public law. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1920. Pp. 258.) 

Traces the origin and development of international labor legis- 
lation from the time of Owen (1818), with chapters on progress 
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Principles of labor legislation. 


us country. Considerations 
ersity Press. 1920. Pp. 


policies of organized labor. 
he has met in securing the 


nd the book is consequently pri- 
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tive shows clearly that underlying conditions and not merely out- 
side agitators were the cause of the strike. The twelve-hour day, 
the seven-day week, the twenty-four hour shift, autocratic methods 
of many employers, and lack of any voice in fixing wages or con- 
ditions seem to be the real causes of the strike. Mr. Foster’s threats 
as to a future strike may seem crude and weak and yet the funda- 
mental issue of collective bargaining is the root of the matter and 
is bound to come up again. Grorce M. Janes. 


FrankeL, L. K. and Freiscner, A. The human factor in industry. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1920. Pp. xi, 366. $3.) 

Contains chapters on hiring and holding of labor, education, 
working hours and conditions, medical care, method of remunera- 
tion, refreshment and recreation of employees, insurance, savings 
and loans, and organization of a department of labor. There are 
twelve pages of bibliographical references. The volume provides 
an up-to-date summary of current practice. 


Frost, S. Labor and revolt. (New York: Dutton. 1920.) 


Gomprrs, S. Labor and the employer. Compiled and edited by H. 
Rossins. (New York: Dutton. 1920. Pp. vii, 320. $3.50.) 


Goopricn, C. L. The frontier control: A study of British workshop 
politics. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1920.) 


Hammonp, M. B. British labor conditions and legislation during the 
war. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace preliminary 
economic studies of the war, no. 14. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1919. Pp. ix, 335.) 

This volume is the most recent and most complete account of 
British labor in war time that has yet been issued. Professor Ham- 
mond’s foreword calls attention to the fact that his study is defi- 
nitely, as the title of the series indicates, a preliminary one. He 
wisely points out the impossibility of trying to record the important 
happenings in a great war and showing the causal connection of 
these events while the war is still in progress. He has prepared 
therefore a narrative of events rather than a critical interpretation 
of these events. 

In addition to two valuable chapters dealing with The Social 
Background and English Industry and Labor at the Outbreak of the 
War, the volume covers the following subjects: industrial panic and 
readjustment, the government and the trade unions, the munitions 
of war acts, the supply and distribution of labor, the dilution of 
labor, wages, cost of living, hours of labor, welfare work and unem- 
ployment, and industrial unrest. The study deserves amplification 
in a later volume. Epitn Assorr. 


Hap, W. and Leacu, P. R. Labor in a basic industry. (Chicago: 
Daily News. 1920. Pp. 34. 25c.) 


Hopexin, J. E., ed. Quakerism and industry. (Darlington: North 
of England Newspaper Co. Pp. 152. 4s.) 
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Howarp, S. E. The movement iges in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of New England s soston: National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers. 1920. Pp. 99. $1.25.) 

Address the author at Prin n University, Princeton, N. J. 


Ketty, R. W. Training in rkers. (New York: Ronald 
Press Co. 1920. $5.) 

Kirkatpy, A. W., editor. / y and finance. (Supplementary 
volume.) Being the result nquiries arranged by the Section of 
Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association, during 
the years 1918 and 1919. | | by authority of the Council of 
the British Association. (1 Pitman. 1920. Pp. 150.) 


Levernutme, W. H. L. Th our shift and industrial efficiency. 
(New York: Holt. 1920. | ’ 265. $2.50.) 

An American and slight iged edition, prepared by Mr. 

Frank Tannenbaum, of tl glish volume The Siz-Hour Day. 
There is a brief introduction rofessor Seager. 


Litcurietp, P. W. The ind public: A study in industrial 
economics. (Boston: Houg 1 Mifflin. 1920. Pp. 95.) 
The author discusses tl d of giving workmen a voice and 
share in industrial managen 


Luoyp, E. F. The closed un shop versus the open shop: their so- 
cial and economic value ed. A second prize essay of the 
National Industrial Confere: Board, 1919-1920. Special report 
number 11. (Boston: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 1920. Pp. 
vi, 27.) 

Liipers, M. E. Die Entwicklung der gewerblichen Frauenarbeit wah- 
rend des Krieges. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 3 M.) 


Menvetsoun, S. Labor’s cri in employer’s view of labor prob- 
lems. (New York: Macmil 20. Pp. 171. $1.50.) 


Ricnarps, C. A history s councils, 1860-1875. (London: 
‘Labour Research Departm 20. Is.) 


Rosinson, J. S. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Johns Hopk University studies in history and po- 
litical science, series XXXVIII, no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1920. Pp. vii 

Based on documentary ma irnished by the Library of Johns 
Hopkins University, the files of the Amalgamated Association, and 
personal interviews. An intensive study of one of the largest trade 
unions, covering its history, government, jurisdiction, finances, the 
benefit system, standard rate, working day, restriction of output, 
machinery, apprenticeshi i the helper system, and collective 
bargaining. 


Sr. Leon, M. Syndicalism r et syndicalisme agricole. (Paris: 
Payot. 1920. Pp. 160. 
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SuerrerMan, N. W. Employment methods. (New York: Ronald. 
1920. $5.) 


Scmrr, W. Der Arbeiterschutz der Welt. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1920. 
36 M.) 


Sorano, E. J., editor. Labor as an international. problem. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1920.) 


Srorry, M. Problems of today. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1920. 
Pp. 258.) 

Chapter 4 (pp. 149-202) deals with the labor question, citing ex- 
amples of tyranny of trade unions; it agrees that excessive profits 
should be curtailed and that the workman should have a voice in the 
conduct of business. 


Warne, F. J. The workers at war. (New York: Century. 1920. 
Pp. 250. $3.) 


Weser, A. Der Kampf zwischen Kapital und Arbeit. Second edi- 
tion. (Tiibingen: Mohr. Pp. xix, 448. 1920.) 


Witurams, W. What's on the worker’s mind? (New York: Scribner. 
1920.) 


Conférence internationale du travail. Draft conventions and recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference during its second meeting, 
15 June-10 July, 1920. (London: Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations. Sunderland House, Curzon St. 1920. Pp. 19.) 


The cost of living among wage earners, Cincinnati, Ohio. Special re- 
port number 13. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 1920. 
Pp. 18.) 


The hours of work problem in five major industries ... Boston. Re- 
search report number 27. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference 
Board. 1920. Pp. x, 91.) 


Independent labour party (Great Britain.) Report of the twenty- 
eighth annual conference held at Glasgow, April, 1920. (London: 9 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St. Pp. 128.) 


Individual differences in output in the cotton industry. Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board report no. 7. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1920. 6d.) 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Official pro- 
ceedings of the twenty-third consecutive and third biennial conven- 
tion held at Denver, Colorado. (Denver: E. Mills, 509 Denham 
Bldg. 1918. Pp. 492.) 

The labor audit, a method of industrial investigation. Employment 
management series, 8. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 48.) 

Labour legislation in Canada, for the calendar year 1919. (Ottawa: 
Dept. of Labour. 1920. Pp. 181.) 


Lasting lessons of the labor crisis. A direct message from Secretary 
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Ministry of Labour. 192( 
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Report on the steel strike o 
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day: A critical review of 
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no. 14. (Boston: Nat 
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Present and Past Banking 
Cates. (New York 
269. $2.00.) 
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this Review. 
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G odyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Dr. McCaleb has succeeded in furnishing the only comprehen- 
sive account of banking developments in Mexico. Conant’s The 
Banking-System of Mexico, published by the National Monetary 
Commission in 1910, is almost entirely a consideration of de- 
velopments under Limantour’s banking law of 1897. Conant’s 
description of banking organization and functions as they were 
before 1910 is more complete than that contained in the book under 
review but antedates the eventful period since the expulsion of 
Diaz in 1911 which has witnessed the decline and fall of credit in- 
stitutions in Mexico. 

Dr. McCaleb has based his study both upon such documentary 
data as were available and upon data collected in the course of a 
field investigation in the United States and Mexico. He has con- 
ferred with many who have been engaged in banking and other 
business in Mexico and with officials of the several Mexican ad- 
ministrations. The result of his investigations is a well propor- 
tioned and judicial survey of the subject. The volume should be 
of interest to many interested in Mexican questions other than 
banking, since the data there presented assist the reader to ap- 
praise the policies followed in the régimes of Diaz and his suc- 
cessors, 

The chapters devoted to the revolutionary period (pp. 195- 
260) are likely to be of chief interest to most readers. Accord- 
ing to our author, Madero “levied upon the banks with callous 
hand,” and his policy meant “destruction by virtue of looting or 
through dissipation of ... assets” (p. 203); Huerta levied 
forced loans, making the banks take national bonds (which Huerta 
had been unable to place abroad) in exchange for bank notes 
(pp. 215-221) ; Villa seized cash and bank notes (p. 217); while 
Carranza forced the banks into liquidation, annulled most of the 
concessions, and borrowed their specie reserves to meet the deficits 
of the Treasury (pp. 230 et seq.). Of especial interest is a 
memorandum, cited in full, prepared for Dr. McCaleb by Sefior 
F. G. Camacho, chief of the department of banking under the 
Carranza administration, in which the policy of that administra- 
tion toward the banks is set forth and explained (pp. 251-55). 

The reviewer finds little from which he would dissent except on 
certain points (not of first importance to the main argument) 
respecting monetary questions. The statement that, owing to the 
monetary reform of 1905, “the wage scales had need to be re- 
vised in all their schedules, running through agriculture, mining, 
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and industry; prices of good ry mart had to be overhauled, 
tariff schedules and taxes of pes had need to be revamped to 
meet the changed conditio .. 160) is not supported by evi- 
dence in the book. The 1 r is not aware of facts which 
justify such a broad stat: Indeed, Dr. McCaleb says on 
page 195 that the transitio1 silver to a gold standard “on 
the surface, appeared to ha nade without a ripple of dis- 
turbance.” On page xvii t! yr characterizes as “an age of 
barter” the economy of | years ago in Mexico, when 
transactions were effected ney rather than with credit. 
This characterization would em apt if, as the author points 
out in the same paragraph, money was in general use. The mean- 
ing of the expression “when point of currency saturation was 
being reached in the eco lispensations of the people” (p. 
185) is not clearly appar [he fact that “the subsidiary 
coins of the banks of the c: y fell from £4,657,915 in October, 
1911, to £4,419,681 in Ds f the next year” is mentioned 
“as further evidence of d zation” in the banking situation 
under Madero (p. 207). Ii figures be correctly printed, such 
a slight decrease could hardly be taken as indicative of demorali- 
zation. Most economists w | probably dissent from the auth- 
or’s statement that “economists still wander with hazy concepts” 
in the field of money and ! exchange (p. 199). 

It is not easy for American readers to understand the state- 
ments of Mexican banks b of the differences in the termin- 
ology used, which grow largely out of differences in banking prac- 
tice. Dr. McCaleb has di ich to make understandable the 
statements which he cites. ‘J ise of “accounts current debtor” 
and “accounts current creditor,” which arises from the practice of 
making loans in the form of overdrafts, however, can hardly be 
said to be “almost exclusi Mexican” (p. 139), since similar 
accounts appear in the statements of banks in the other countries 
in which overdraft loans are common (including such important 
countries as France and Spain). The Spanish word reservas is 
translated “reserves” (¢.g., pp. 88-90, 101), but the correspond- 
ing equivalent in American banking terminology is “surplus.” 
On page 13, “1819” should read “1919.” 

Artuur Youne. 

Washington, D. C. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anverson, B. M. The fallacy of “The stabilized dollar.” (New 
York: Chase National Bank. 1920. Pp. 16.) 


Benpixen, F. Geld und Kapital. Second edition, (Jena: Fischer. 
1920. Pp. vi, 218.) 


Corréarp, J. Des finances modernes pour vivre. L’organisation in- 
ternationale des changes et les emprunts aux banques. (Paris: Bos- 
sard. 1920. Pp. 56.) 


Damas, C. J. Le systéme de circulation fiduciaire et de réglementa- 
tion du change de la Gréce; Vart. 8 § A de la loi du 19 mars 1910. 
Two volumes. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1920. Pp. 363; 386.) 


Evans, S. The gold premium. (Johannesburg: McKowen & Rad- 
ford. 1920. Pp. 18.) 


Fray, D. Traction rates in New York City: A necessary step in 
price revision. (New York: Thompson & Black, 44 Wall St. 1920. 
Pp. 23.) 

A brief study of recent price changes and the need of revision 
of prices charged by traction companies. Comparisons are made 
with changes in income of other industries. 


Germain-Martin. Les problémes du crédit en France. (Paris: 
Payot. 1919. Pp. 281.) 


Goprrey, C. E. The Mechanics Bank 1834-1919, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. (Trenton: Mechanics Bank. 1919. Pp. 164.) 
A history of a bank organized in 1834. Tells the story of its 
origin and subsequent development. Supplemented by interesting 
illustrations, 


Harvine, W. P.G. The functions and policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. (Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 1920. Pp. 18.) 


Kemmerer, E. W. High prices and deflation: An explanation of in- 
flation and the rise in the cost of living since 1913; why prices must 
ultimately come down and the policy to be pursued in order to bring 
about deflation. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1920. 
Pp. 86. $1.25.) 

A revision and reprint of three articles recently published by the 
Bankers’ Statistics Corporation of New York City. A brief and 
critical analysis. 


Kitson, A. Money problems. With a criticism by H. Wrruenrs. 
(Stamford: Dolby Bros. 1920. Pp. 141.) 


Knirrin, W. H. The business man and his bank. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1920. Pp. xii, 278. $3.) 


Korner, G. The passing of the gold reserve: A study in national 
finance and currency. (Washington: Importers First Aid Service. 
1920, Pp. iv, 87. $3.) 
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Le Porrrevin, Havutier, Satomon. Théorie des changes, arbitrages 
et parités. (Paris: Riviér 20. Pp. 188. 18 fr.) 

Litman, S. Prices and price cor in Great Britain and the United 
States during the World Wa Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war, no. 19. 
(Washington: Oxford Univ. Pres 1920. Pp. ix, 331.) 


Manes, A. Staatsbankrotte: wirtschaftliche und rechtliche Betrach- 
tungen. Second edition, revis erlin: Karl Siegismund, 1919, 
Pp. 275. 12 M.) 


Moutton, H. G. The financi janization of society. (Chicago: 
Chicago Univ. Press. 1920. $4.) 


Puiturrs, C. A. Bank credit. A study of the principles and factors 
underlying advances made by banks to borrowers. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1920. Pp. xiv, 374. $4.) 


Raz, G. The country banker; his clients, cares and work; from an 
experience of forty years; with an introduction and notes by F. E. 
Stee.e. New edition. New York: Scribner. 1920. Pp. 21, 
$24. $2.) 


Rosentuat, H. S. Cyclopedia uilding, loan and savings associa- 
tions: how to organize and successfully conduct them. (Cincinnati: 
Amer. Bldg. Ass’n News Co 20. Pp. xi, 500.) 

This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged. The third edi- 
tion was published in 1911. 


Seacer, H. R., editor. Inflation and high prices: causes and remedies. 
(New York: Acad. of Pol. Sci. 1920. Pp. vi, 144. $3.25.) 

A series of addresses and papers among which are: Causes and 
‘progress of inflation, by E. W. Kemmerer; Treasury methods of 
financing the war in relation to inflation, by R. C, Leffingwell; The 
relation of the federal reserve system to inflation, by H. P. Willis; 
Remedies for inflation with special reference to the French situa- 
tion, by M. Casenave; Remedies for inflation with special reference 
to the Italian situation, by B. Attolico; Inflation as a world prob- 
lem and our relation thereto, by P. M. Warburg. 


Srraxoscn, H. The South African currency and exchange problem. 
(Johannesburg: Central News Agency. 1920. Pp. 34. 6d.) 


Taytor, A. E. Influence of depreciation of exchange on agricultural 
production. Yearbook separate 807, Department of Agriculture. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. 5c.) 


Wituams, J. H. Argentine international trade under inconvertible 
paper money. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1920.) 

Yorn, T. Foreign exchange: theory and practice. (New York: Ro- 
nald. 1920. Pp. 182.) 


The author’s purpose is to explain the operation of the exchanges 
between gold standard countries under normal financial conditions. 
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In the introductory chapters he discusses the meaning of the gold 
standard, or what constitutes money in a gold standard country. 
A hypothetical method of treatment is proposed in the theoretical 
part of the discussion. In the last few chapters the hypothetical 
assumptions are abolished and attention is given to practical for- 
eign exchange operations as conducted in the New York market. 


America’s opportunity. (New York: Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. 1920. Pp. 85.) 


Changes in the cost of living, July, 1914-March, 1920. Research re- 
port no. 28. (Boston: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1920. Pp. viii, 24.) 


Changes in cost of living and prices, 1914 to 1920. (Washington: 
Bureau of Applied Economics. 1920. Pp. 24.) 


The cost of living among wage-earners. North Hudson County, New 
Jersey, January, 1920. Special report no. 7, (Boston: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1920. Pp. 20.) 


Currencies after the war. A survey of conditions in various countries 
compiled under the auspices of the International Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. (London: Harrison. 1920. Pp. xvi, 234. 
7s. 6d.) 


English public finance from the revolution of 1688, with chapters on 
the Bank of England. (New York: Bankers Trust Co, 1920. 
Pp. 241.) 

Inflation of English bank credits is a large factor in creating 
level of high prices. 


Foreign exchange. (Boston: National Shawmut Bank. 1920. Pp. 
17.) 


Organization plans of the International bank of Washington, D. C.; 
a commercial bank to be organized, capitalized and supervised under 
the banking laws of the United States government. (Washing- 

. ton: International Bank. 1920. Pp. 22.) 


Sizth annual report of Federal Reserve Board, covering operations 
for calendar year 1919. (Washington: Federal Reserve Board. 
1920. Pp. vi, 558. 50c.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


NEW BOOKS 
Armitace-Smitu, G. Principles and methods of taxation. Seventh 
edition. (London: Murray. 1919. Pp. 204. 5s.) 
Asuiey, W. The tariff problem. Fourth edition, revised. (London: 
King. 1920.) 


Buroess, W. R. Trends of school costs. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1920. Pp. 139. $1.) 
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The chapter headings ar: ounting cost of education; In- 
dex numbers for teachers’ sa 3; Teachers’ salaries and the cost 
of living; Salaries of teache1 nd of other workers; The trend of 
building costs; Doubling the school budget; Sources of income. 


CaBiATI AND oTHERS, Imposta sul patrimonio. (Milan: Il Contri- 
buento Italiano, 1920. 10 1 


Catmes, A. Der Zollanschluss des Grossherzogtums Luzemburg und 
Deutschland (1842-1918). \ Der Eintritt Luzemburgs in den 
Deutschen Zollverein (1839-18 Vol. 2, Die Fortdauer des 
Zollanschlusses und seine Li (Frankfurt-a-M: Joseph Baer 
& Co. 1920. Pp. 268; 2 

Ernaun1, L. Jl problema del post-bellica. (Milan: Fratelli 
Treves. 1919.) 


Imposta sugli aumet patrimonio derivanti dalla guerra. 
(Torino: Lattes. 1920. 

Fisk, H. E. English public fi rom the revolution of 1688, with 
chapters on the Bank of E nd. (New York: Bankers Trust 
Company. 1920. Pp. 241 

Haas, A. L. and Monreavx, B. Les impéts en France: impéts anciens, 
impots nouveaux. Loi du 26 n 1920. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1920. Pp. 194. 5 frs.) 

Kuczynsxi, R. Ein Reichsfir jramm fiir 1920. (Tubingen: 
Mohr. 1920. Pp. 66. $4 

Metcuorr, C. Deutschlands nzielle Verpflichtungen aus dem 
Friedensvertrage. (Berlin: Engelmann. 1920. Pp. 26.) 

Prrun, C. C. Introduction to public finance. Fourth edition. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1920. Pp. xix; 446.) 

Pirun, C. C. British and American income and excess profits tazes 
compared. (New York: Cont tal Ins. Co, 1920. Pp. 48.) 

Rarratovicn, A. Le marché neier, des dettes publiques et Vin- 
flation pendant la guerre 1 ). (Paris: Alcan, 1920.) 

von Tyszxa, K. Grundziige der Finanzwissenschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 
1920. Pp. vii, 347.) 

Zorn, J. Thoughts on a capital y. (London: St. Clement’s Press. 
1920. Pp. 50. 2s.) 


Increase of wealth (war). Report of committee on proposal -for a 
taz on wartime increases of wealth. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1920. 1d.) 


Proceedings of ninth state tax conference, Utica, N. Y., March 18 and 
19, 1920. New York state tax bulletin, vol. 5, no. $8. (Albany: 
State Tax Dept. 1920. Pp. 273.) 

The following papers are included: Tax legislation of 1919, by 
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C. J. Tobin; Problem of local expenditures, by W. P. Capes; The 
sources of revenue, by K. N. Robins; Equalization of assessments, 
by W. H. Maider; Full value assessment, by G. W. Sutton; Co- 
operation and standardization in local assessments, by L. K. Rocke- 
feller; Lessons from other states, by C. C. Plehn; Assessment of 
tangible personalty, by G. B. Elwell; The personal income tax 
law, by M. Graves; The corporation franchise tax on income, by 
J. J. Merrill. 


Proceedings of the National Industrial Taz Conference at Chicago, 
Illinois, April 16, 1920. Special report no. 9. (Boston: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1920. Pp. 113.) 

Contains an address by Professor Plehn, pp. 23-45. 


Tax law of the state of New York, being l. 1909, chap. 62, entitled 
“an act in relation to taxation, constituting chapter sizty of the con- 
solidated laws” with amendments to the end of the legislative ses- 
sion of 1920. (Albany: Bender. 1920. Pp. 314. $3.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Major Social Problems. By Rupvotrn M. Bryper. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1920. Pp. 324.) 

Professor Binder approaches what he deems to be the majox 
social problems, especially in the form which he finds them assum- 
ing since the World War. His general standpoint is that “the 
aim of society is the development of a free, self-reliant man,” not 
free, indeed, from social control, but free through social codpera- 
tion to attain a full and complete life as an individual whose in- 
terests are at the same time fundamentally social. The starting 
point of the book, that which is really the crux of every modern 
social problem, is the fact that while men have come to know more 
or less vaguely that this is the test of progress, social institu- 
tions, in which and by which men ought to be finding their free 
self-realization, are yet too much the unaltered products of tradi- 
tion. They are not the efficiently molded realities that modern 
knowledge could make them if we had the courage of our ideals. 
Modern men’s vision of the meaning of their self-fulfilment has 
grown so far ahead of the possibilities of their social environment 
that they have become restless and unhappy. “The dead hand of 
the past still holds them in the clutches of antiquated institutions 
whose inertia prevents the remodelling of life according to present 
day conceptions.” 

Professor Binder is convinced that the only remedy is a fear- 
less revision of social organization by an application of the knowl- 
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restraint is needed it be undertaken by the “persuasive power of 
the individual conscience” rather than by the power of the state. 
Among the topics discussed are the ethics of property, the ethics 
of socialism, the right to work, the basis of free trade, and national- 
ization, Several of the chapters have been previously published 
in magazines, and more particularly in the Edinburgh Review. 


Dasney, A. D. Liquor prohibition. (Charlottesville, Va.: Michie Co. 
1920. Pp. lvi, 477. $6.) 


Dracuster, J. Democracy and assimilation: the blending of immi- 
grant heritages in America, (New York: Macmillan. $2.75.) 


Ex.twoop, C. A. The social problem: a reconstructive analysis. Re- 

vised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. xii, 289. $1.75.) 

The original edition of Professor Ellwood’s illuminating contri- 

bution to the study of the problem of living together in human so- 

ciety is so familiar to all those interested in the social sciences that 

a review of the new issue may be confined to comments on those 
particular features which are new. 

The most important of these is the introduction of an additional 
chapter on The Educational Element in the Social Problem. This 
is a logical step, since the whole volume leads up to the climactic 
conclusion that the solution of the social problem lies almost en- 
tirely in education, which, nevertheless, was dismissed with very 
brief consideration in the first edition. Naturally, the sort of edu- 
cation which the author regards as particularly pertinent for the 
purpose in question is education in the social sciences. He points 
out that the orthodox education of the past has strikingly ignored the 
necessity of widespread knowledge on the most important facts of 
life—those connected with the living together of men in human so- 
cieties. He observes that one probable reason for this has been 
the fear that such knowledge, if acquired, “might work merely to 
maintain an established social order or even to sanction abuses of 
power,” but regards this fear as groundless in a society where both 
the political organization and the education itself are fully demo- 
cratic. He also emphasizes the conviction that if sociological edu- 
cation is to be effective it must be something more than merely 
scientific, in the old-fashioned sense of the word; it must include 
the inculeation of social ideals and the development of the spirit 
to cherish and attain these ideals. In other words, it must have a 
moral as well as an intellectual content. But the moral ideas must 
rest firmly on the basis of established fact. The central ideal must 
be that of service. 

Other minor changes are the alteration of the subtitle from “A 
Constructive Analysis” to “A Reconstructive Analysis,” (obviously 
to fit the new era), a rewriting of the passage on a League of Na- 
tions, and an amplification of the closing chapter to include Novi- 
cow’s concept of “mutualism.” 

Professor Ellwood always writes sanely and with much com- 
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ton. 1920. Pp. xi, 202. $2.) 


Know tes, M. Industrial housing. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. 
Pp. 408. $5.) 


Lereppe. L’organisation de la lutte contre la syphilis. (Paris: 
Musée Social. 1920. Pp. 22.) 


Patrick, G. W. The psychology of social reconstruction. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1920.) 


Puetan, J. Readings in rural sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 
1920.) 


Queen, S. A. The passing of the county jail; individualization of 
misdemeanants through a unified correctional system. (Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta. 1920. Pp. 156. $1.50.) 


Rapparp, W. E. La Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge. (Paris: 
Musée Social. 1920. Pp. 25.) 


Reeve, S. A. Modern economic tendencies. (New York: Dutton. 
1920.) 


Rosensiatt, B. A. Social Zionism. (New York: American Jewish 
Weekly, 75 Fifth Ave. 1919. Pp. 151. 75c.) 


Scnootine, W. Value for money. The influence of wise spending on 
national prosperity. (London: Pitman. 1920. Pp. 56. 2s. 6d.) 


Secswortn, W. E. Retaining Canada’s disabled soldiers. (Ottawa: 
Dept. of Soldiers’ Civil Reéstablishment. 1920. Pp. 193.) 


Taytor, C.C. The social survey, its history and method. (Columbia, 
Mo.: Univ. Missouri. 1919. Pp. 91. 


Torstoy, L. A great iniquity. The Freeman pamphlets. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1920. Pp. 38. 25c.) 


Wiemore, J. H. Problems of law. (New York: Scribner. 1920. 
Pp. 136.) 
Contains three lectures: Problems of law’s evolution; Problems 
of the law’s mechanism in America; Problems of world-legislation 
and America’s share therein. 


Woop, E. E. The housing of the unskilled wage earner. America’s 
next problem. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 7, 321.) 
After examining the reports of housing conditions in various 
American cities, Mrs. Wood deals with the restrictive housing legis- 
lation of American states and cities, and with examples of model 
housing by limited dividend companies, employers of labor, and 
chambers of commerce. This is followed by an examination of gov- 
ernmental aid to housing in European countries and an examination 
of the beginnings of similar undertakings in this country, which 
are discussed under the heading “constructive housing legislation.” 
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The objections to such legislation are briefly considered, and the 
book closes with an outline of a “comprehensive housing policy” for 
the United States, advocating the establishment of a national hous- 
ing commission, the utilization of various funds for housing loans, 
the establishment of state h ig and town planning boards. In 
general, Mrs. Wood’s method is to state her problem briefly and 
then to give illustrations classified geographically, citing her refer- 
ences with some care. 

The treatment of the subj: uneven, A large amount of work 
has evidently gone into the preparation of this volume and consid- 
erable literature has been examined and quoted. As a compilation, 
the book is unquestionably useful, as it makes quotations from a 
large number of reports which are not accessible to most students 
of this subject. Equally important documents to which Mrs. Wood 
apparently did not have access are, however, omitted, Foreign 
literature is apparently known to Mrs. Wood chiefly at second- 
hand. Her treatment of ho g conditions in this country is not 
discriminating; for example, it includes a third-rate study in Texas, 
and excludes the much more detailed, scientific, and original studies 
by Carol Aronovici. The housing history is also decidedly uneven, 
omitting, for example, from the history of housing in Boston the 
admirable studies by Dwight Porter in 1887 and by H. K. Esta- 
brook in 1900. The information on model tenements is much of it 
antiquated, no attempt apparently having been made to get the 
latest reports where only old reports are available in the libraries 
consulted by the author. The book is apparently addressed to 
housing reformers, and assumes the “welfare point of view.” Some 
parts of the book will be intelligible only to members of the Na- 
tional Housing Association. For the above reasons, it would be 
valueless as a means of convincing chambers of commerce or legis- 
lative bodies of the importance of the measures advocated. 

In spite of the above limitations and in spite of the author’s fail- 
ure to define some of the most important aspects of the housing 
movement and to treat the subject in its economic aspects, this 
book will have value to m« rs of local housing improvement as- 
sociations in this country as a compendium of information on the 
methods of housing reform which prevailed before the war. 
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of employment-certificate records in Connecticut. (Washington: 
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Child-welfare programs. Study outlines for the use of clubs and 
classes. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1920. Pp. 35.) 

The church and industrial reconstruction; report of the committee on 
the war and the religious outlook. (New York: Association Press. 


1920. Pp. 296. $2.) 
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authorities and public utility societies up to the 27th of March, 1920. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 1s.) 
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Report of the United States Housing Corporation. Vol. 1, Organiza- 
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American Social Hygiene Assoc. 1920. Pp. 22. 10c.) 
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and the chief evidence taken by the commission, 1918-1920. (New 
York: Dutton. 1920, Pp. 423. $10.) 
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The Producer, Consumer, and the State; and The Transition— 
we have an illuminating analysis of the state over against those 
functional bodies which challenge every known conception of state 
sovereignty and boldly propose a partnership with a division of 
powers. The sprightly tilt of the author against Mr, Cole over 
the meaning of “the state” shows still more clearly what differ- 
ences of opinion and interpretation are developing among guild 
advocates. It marks an epoch that guild theory at several points 
now passes into practice. Beyond Utopian expectations, the 
New Guild is now at grips with very sobering practical difficul- 
ties. In the half dozen volumes of Mr. Cole, we have the theoretic 
aspiration stated at its best, without a dull page, but with oc- 
casional acrid personalities (as against the Webbs) which one re- 
grets. This writer easily leads in exposition of the new move- 
ment. As with Mr. Penty, there are no super-enthusiasms over 
medieval organization; not the artistic but the harder economic 
possibilities hold Mr. Cole’s attention. 

The author of the present study, Mr. S. G. Hobson, is severely 
concerned with economics and especially with the state in relation 
to guild development. Of a previous study by this writer the 
London Nation said: “His analysis of the wage system and its 
effect on national character is masterly and incisive.” The Man- 
chester Guardian which has given close attention to the movement 
calls it “quite the best brief exposition of this school of reform.” 
Mr. Hobson’s practical official relation to the Guild gives hin 
added authority. As no writer, he shows how the purely indus- 
trial relations are one by one withdrawn from the state and dis- 
tributed among the guilds. These are to be the main functional 
body with a subdued partnership on the part of the state, 
Throughout, the driving force is the trade union. No exposition 
has made it clearer than Mr. Hobson’s that organized labor has 
the heavy task of giving practical effect to the guild idea. The 
chief work of the intellectuals is that of persuasion.- They have 
also to convince governments and local authorities. Throughout, 
the practical obstacles have been the hesitations of government 
and local municipal authorities. Private contractors are held by 
specific guaranties and can be sued in the courts for non-fulfilment 
of contract. Can the guild, as now organized, be held to these 
responsibilities? With all the fine phrases about substituting the 
“motive of free service” for that of private profits, can the city 
count on ardors so refined? The Building Guild asks a commis- 
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sion of 10 per cent on cost of structures; what guaranty is there 
that they would not strike for higher wages and thus for a higher 
commission? Doubts such as these have long delayed many a 


plan in its paper stage. Now that a Yorkshire town (Halifax) 
has actually entered upon a tentative scheme “to see on a small 
scale if the Guild can make good,” the period of mere theoretic 


criticism has perhaps passed. A compromise has also just been 
made between the Ministry of Health and the Manchester Guild. 
We read: “The compromise, by combining the principle of lump 
sum per house with that of a percentage on costs, secures both 
that it shall be to the interest of the guild to build as cheaply as 
it can and that a return sufficient to secure continuous employ- 
ment to the guild operative, as against casual work, is assured.” 


That the powerful financial organization, the Codperative Whole- 
sale, has backed the scheme by assuming insurance and furnish- 


ing building material gives confidence both to the public and to 
the guild. 

An encouraging article in the most recent issue (at this writ- 
ing) of the Manchester Guardian closes with the words: “Even 
those who were not at first favourable to the guild idea, and were 


profoundly sceptical as to its practicability, are said to be im- 
pressed by the fine spirit with which the men are entering into 


their work.” The wide and keen interest excited by the guild idea 
is due largely to a growing conviction that “labor” will never 
again give the essential energy to production without such 
changes in the capitalistic sanctities as to convince the wage- 
earner that in some definite sense he is an acknowledged partner 
in the industrial process. Both sentimentally and practically the 
guild offers him this chance as it offers “social authorities” an 


opportunity without grave risk to meet the labor challenge. 
Joun Granam Brooxs, 


The Limits of Socialism. By O. Frep Bovucxe. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company 1920. Pp. 259. $1.50.) 
The dual character of socialism, as a theory of social evolution 


and a social ideal, naturally suggests the double question as to the 
residue of truth in the theory after the destructive criticism of 
enemies and friends, and the extent to which the hopes of social- 


ists might be realized if their program were put into operation 
under favorable circumstances. These are apparently the “limits” 
which the author has in mind, although there is a certain ambig- 
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uity in his use of the term, which is more strictly applicable to 
the practical than to the theoretical side of socialism. Another 
question at once arises as to whether Marxian economics is the 
indispensable basis of the socialist program and what prospect of 
realization is left after the theoretical scaffold has been knocked 
down. The author’s statement that today American socialism is 
stronger theoretically and practically than ever, seems to be in- 
consistent with his enumeration of its theoretical and practical 
weaknesses, and to involve the assumption that faith rather than 
reason is the socialists’ mainstay. Yet the faith of American 
intellectuals has been sorely tried, if not weakened, in recent years, 
although the movement which they started may go on, under more 
ruthless leaders, regardless of theoretical or practical difficulties. 

In regard to theory, Professor Boucke finds that socialism erred 
in declaring conditions of production and exchange to be causative 
of all other facts of socialism; in attributing all values to one 
factor; in holding capitalism responsible for all social evils; and 
in prophesying increasing misery for the proletariat until the 
coming of the social revolution. Socialism was right, he says, in 
taking an empirical position; in ignoring transcendentalism; in 
pointing out the instability of society; in correlating science and 
reform, ethics and economics; in stressing the social roots of evil; 
and in preaching the gospel of prosperity as the basis of civi- 
lized life. Such, evidently, are the theoretical limits of socialism, 
although the author does not attempt to set forth the essential 
doctrines of socialism, nor to distinguish between socialists, mere 
social reformers, and sociologists who recognize the truth of much 
for which socialists have contended. In this connection the con- 
cept of limits has slight content, involving little more than the 
separation of the wheat from the chaff in socialistic theory. 

In regard to the program of socialism, the author makes a 
worthy contribution to a much neglected subject in that he points 
out the difficulties which socialists will encounter in trying to 
realize their ideals, and the limited success which they are likely 
to attain. From a careful summary of gains and losses due to 
socialization of industry, he concludes that there would be in the 
United States a gain in labor power of about 5 per cent, or, under 
the most favorable circumstances, not over 15 per cent. The 
gains then, in production, distribution, and consumption would be 
far less than the proletariat have been led to expect. In the 
sphere of government, too, socialism has its limits, because of the 
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inevitable tendency of | 1 democracy to fall into the 
hands of a minority; and we contemplate internationalism 
we are forced to the co hat democracy must anticipate 
dark days, when group ant s reach their full fruition. So- 
cialism offers no guaran! ,inst war, unless there be a willing- 
ness on the part of the p riat of every country to redistribute 
the world’s goods, irresp« f national boundaries. 

Notwithstanding suc! ts as these, which must bring griev- 
ous disappointment and | nment to the proletariat, Pro- 
fessor Boucke believes th lism has contributed much to so- 
cial reform, especially in < g attention to evils in the economic 
system and suggesting v nd means of social advancement. 
Social reform, he rightly ust be based on social science, 
and “the data of biology psychology, of sociology, and eco- 
nomics, furnish the light ) eventually a prescription may 
be filled for the curing il patients.” Thus the author re- 
verts to the orthodox p: hat sound theory and practice are 
and must be one and inse} whence it follows that, if Marx- 
ism be abandoned, som: ter social theory must be found, else 
the world will flounder b! on in the old genetic way. Indeed, 
as has been intimated, it yrrobably do some floundering in any 
case. 


J. LeRossienou. 
University of Nebrask 
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(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 40. 10c.) 


Merton, C. Un village syndical. Bibliothéque du syndicalisme agri- 
cole. (Paris: Payot. 1920. Pp. 155.) 


Money, L. C. The triumph of nationalization. (London: Cassell. 
1920. Pp. 256. 7s. 6d.) 


OprenHemMER, M. Outlawing socialism. (Chicago: Socialist Party 
of U.S. Pp. 44. 15c.) 


Posteate, R. W. The bolshevik theory. (London: Grant Richards. 
1920. 7s. 6d.) 


Raven, C. E. Christian socialism, 1848-1854. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1920.) 


Suaw, L. M. Vanishing landmarks; the trend toward bolshevism. 
New edition. (Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1920. Pp. 252. $1.50.) 
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Sotomon, C. The Albany “trial.” (New York: Rand School of So- 
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Sparco, J. The greatest failure in all history; a critical examination 
of the actual workings of bolshevism in Russia. (New York: 
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York: Rand School of S Science. Pp. 48. 15c.) 

Watune, W. E. Sovietism; t { B C of Russian bolshevism—ac- 
cording to the Bolshevists New York: Dutton. 1920. Pp. ix, 
220. $2.) 

Information respecting the 1 soviet system and its propaganda 
in North America. (Ott lept. of Labour. 1920. Pp. 18.) 

Practical experience with pr nq in industrial establishments. 
Research report no. 29 National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1920. Pp. ix, 8¢ 

Proceedings of the fifty-first odperative congress, 1919, of the 
Coéperative Union, Ltd chester, Eng.: Coéperative Union 
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Union Congress and the |! Party. 1920. 2s. 6d.) 
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CasteLtnuovo, G. Calcolo ds probabilita. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Dante 
Alighieri. 1919. Pp. xx 18 1.) 

Duncan, C. S. Commercial h. An outline of working princt- 
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Pp. xi, 120.) 

Includes figures for §S American nations where available. 
Tables relate to marriages, d es, births, and deaths. Illustrated 


by maps and charts. 
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Annuaire international de statistique, VI. (La Haye: W. P. Van 
Stockum & Fils. 1920. Pp. viii, 154.) 
Deals with wages, collective bargains, unemployment, employ- 
ment agencies, trade unions and strikes. Summarizes data collected 
from all nations publishing material. 


Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, quarante-cin- 
quiéme année—1914. (Brussells: Ministére de l'Intérieur. 1920. 
Pp. 603. 10 frs.) 


Birth statistics for registration area of United States, calendar year 
1918. Fourth annual report. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. 
Pp. 312. 40c.) 


British oversea dominions from 1903 to 1917. Statistical abstract, 
54th number. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. 3s. 6d.) 


The Canada year book, 1919. (Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1920. 
Pp. xvi, 697.) 


Central electric light and power stations with summary of electrical 
industries, 1917. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1920. 75c.) 


Cotton production in the United States, crop of 1919. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1920. 10c.) 


Financial statistics of states, 1919. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. 
Pp. 119.) 


Graphic and statistical sales helps; a comparative and statistical data 
for sales executives on manufacturing wholesaling, and retailing. 
(Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 1920. Pp. 179.) 


Mortality statistics, 1918. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1920. Pp. 
603.) 


Nomenclatures internationales destinées a rendre comparables entre 
elles les statistiques nosologiques. (Paris: Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres. 1920. Pp. 52.) 


Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia, statistics for 
period 1901-1918. (Melbourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 1920. Pp. xxxviii, 1234.) 


Report and resolutions adopted by the first conference of government 
officers engaged in dealing with statistics in the British Empire, 
held at the Board of Trade January 20-February 26, 1920. (Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1920. Pp. 68.) 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 1919. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1920. Pp. 864. 50c.) 


Statistics of railways in the United States. Twenty-third annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1917. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1920. Pp. 530.) 


Year book of the state of Indiana for the year 1919. (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: Legislative Reference Bureau. 1920. Pp. 1190.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


Farm Lanp Vatves 1n Iowa. In the last issue of this Review (p. 
644) appeared a review of the results of an investigation of farm land 
values in Iowa, issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. At the time the Review went to press the bulletin had not yet 
appeared and therefore it was not practicable to give specific credit 
for the authorship of the publication. The results of the investigation 
have been published under the title of Farm Land Values in Iowa, by 
L. C. Gray and O. G. Lloyd, Bulletin No. 874, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The investigations were made in codperation 
with the Iowa Agricultural College which was represented by O. G. 
Lloyd. 

This bulletin is the first product of the Division of Land Economics, 
of the newly organized Office of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics. Dr. L. C. Gray is in charge of the division. The establish- 
ment of this field of work in the Department of Agriculture repre- 
sents a recognition by the department of the fact that the nation has 
reached the close of an epoch in its policies with respect to agricultural 
land and that it is necessary to anticipate by systematic investigation 
the formulation of policies that will regulate in the interest of national 


welfare the tenure and use of land rather than merely provide for the 
alienation of the public domain 
Although the investigational work of the Division of Land Eco- 


nomics has been under way little more than a year, numerous investi- 
gations are being carried on concerning the following major topics: 
causes and significance of tenancy, the distribution of farm land own- 
ership, methods of facilitating the ownership of land, land values and 


methods of valuation with special reference to measuring the influence 
of the factors determining rents and values, the tenant contract and 


methods of improving it in various systems of farming, organization 
of estate farming with special reference to the plantation system, con- 
ditions determining the use or non-use of agricultural land in various 
regions, and methods of land settlement and colonization public and 
private. This is a field of economic research in which additional well 
trained students are needed. 

Attention of professors of economics is called to the fact that land 
economics is a field of research that is likely to offer opportunities 
of increasing importance in the next few years to young men and 


women who have had the suitable training and that not only the United 
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States Department of Agriculture but the colleges of agriculture and 
other public agencies, national and state, will provide attractive em- 
ployment for men trained for work in this field. H. C. T. 


The United States Tariff Commission has printed for the use of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means A Survey of the British Wool- 
Manufacturing Industry (Washington, 1920, pp. 106), the result of 
a field investigation in Great Britain made during the later months 
of 1919. 


The United States Tariff Commission has recently published Reci- 
procity with Canada, A Study of the Arrangement of 1911 (1920, pp. 
114) and in its Tariff Information Series, No. 17, Subject Index to 
Tariff Information Surveys and Reports (pp. 25); No. 19, The Crude 
Botanical Drug Industry (pp. 69). 


The Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared a new edition of Regulations of the United States Ware- 
house Act of August 11, 1916, as Amended July 24, 1919 with special 
regulations for wool warehouses (Washington pp. 31). 


The Bureau of the Census has compiled a pamphlet on Cotton Pro- 
duction in the United States, Crop of 1919 (pp. 39). 


Two additional volumes of the Cost Reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Coal have appeared. No. 5 relates to Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan—Bituminous; and No. 6, to Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Virginia—Bituminous (Washington, 1920, pp. 258; 286). 


The Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has is- 
sued Special Agents Series, No. 98, South African Markets for Ameri- 
can Hardware, by R. A. Lindquist and C. S. Williams (pp. 56). 


The Department of Agriculture has recently issued as department 
bulletins Requirements and Cost of Producing Market Milk in North- 
western Indiana (No. 858, July 16, 1920, pp. 31); The Organization 
of Codperative Grain Elevator Companies (No. 860, Aug. 20, 1920, 
pp. 40); and Marketing Eastern Grapes (No. 861, Sept. 13, 1920, pp. 
61); also Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber Exports, and 
Concentration of Timber Ownership, submitted in compliance with 
Senate resolution 311 (Washington, June 1, 1920, pp. 71), which is 
a nationwide survey of the present status of forest supplies, illustrated 
by maps and charts. 


The hearings held before the Committee on Manufactures of the 
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United States Senate in regard to Increased Price of Shoes have been 
printed in four parts (Washington, pp. 118). 

The United States Shipping Board has issued The Shipping Act and 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, revised to June 1, 1920 (Washington, 
pp. 151). 

The Merchant Marine Act ) has also been separately printed 
by the American Exchange National Bank of New York (pp. 40) 
and by the Committee of American Shipbuilders, 30 Church St., New 


York City (pp. 35). 
The Division of Foods and Markets of the New York State De- 


partment of Farms and Mark: Albany) is publishing a monthly 
bulletin entitled Foods and Markets. It has also printed an eight- 
page circular on The Public Market, in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a market are contrasted. 


There has been received the Fourth Annual Report of the State 


Market Director of California and Third Annual Report, State Fish 
Exchange (Sacramento, 1920, pp. 129). 

The Industrial Commission of North Dakota has issued a pamph- 
let on The North Dakota Industrial Program, which contains a report 
on the organization of the North Dakota state industries, and the ad- 
ministration of related laws covering the protection and promotion of 
agriculture and other industries (Bismarck, May 21, 1920, pp. 86). 

The National Foreign Trade Council offers to students of foreign 
trade or economics copies of the Proceedings of the National Foreign 
Trade Conventions at, special terms. Information in regard to this 
can be obtained from O. K. Davis, Secretary, National Foreign Trade 


Council, 1 Hanover Sq., New York City. 


Corporations 


Report oF THE Feperat Execrric Ramways Commission. Al- 
though the technique of regulation and the application of principles of 
financial practice already known in the field of public utilities occupy 


the major part of the report (Report of the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission to the President, August, 1920, pp. 30), it also contains 
some features of general economic interest and two with reference to 
taxes which will be of special interest to the economist, 

The Federal Electric Railways Commission had no statutory basis. 
It was appointed by the President about June 1, 1919, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
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of Labor, who pointed out the financial crisis of the street railways 
produced by mounting costs and inflexible fares, and urged an investi- 
gation by a broadly representative body of eight made up of one rep- 
resentative of each of the following groups: Treasury Department or 
War Finance Corporation, Department of Commerce, Department of 
Labor, National Association of State Public Utility Commissioners, 
American Cities League of Mayors, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, American Electric Railway 
Association, Investment Bankers’ Association of America. 

After holding hearings covering more than 6,000 pages of transcript 
and obtaining a great mass of information by means of questionnaires, 
and causing a thorough analysis to be made of the evidence so ob- 
tained, the commission met and framed a report, which reflects, as the 
commission confesses, decided concessions by some of its eight indi- 
vidual members. 

Summarizing the commission’s conclusions relating to regulatory 
technique and principles of financial practice, which have a general 
economic bearing, the commission declared that municipal ownership 
and operation do not at this time promise relief from the financial or 
social problems of street railway management, this largely because 
the city governments are not responsible enough for such undertakings, 
but that eventually such changes might become possible, especially if 
the relations between the companies and the cities can be rationalized 
and simplified by the adoption of the principles recommended by the 
commission; that efficiency of the street railways requires credit; that 
their credit has been destroyed by early mismanagement, particularly 
excessive capitalization and neglect to provide against depreciation; 
by overbuilding; by payment of excessive rentals to affiliated lines, 
and responding to excessive exactions of holding companies; by op- 
pressive franchise burdens with regard to street paving and the like; 
and finally by mounting costs and inflexible franchise fares. The 
commission recommended the adoption of the indeterminate contract 
with the flexible rate; that the initial rate be fixed after a valuation, 
in the determination of which the original cost shall be primarily con- 
sidered and which valuation shall then determine the capitalization; 
that regulation should be comprehensive, covering rates, service, finan- 
cial accounting, depreciation reserves, and security issues; that such 
regulation although instantly local should be, especially as to service 
and rates, subject to final jurisdiction of the state commission; that 
the “‘cost-of-service” contract of the general type now employed in 
Cleveland and Dallas in which the invested capital is assured a fixed 
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return through a fluctuating { rying with the net revenue may 
well be considered by urbai inities if it be accompanied by 
proper reservation in the pul f the right to become the owner of 
the property. The commissi nsidered that the public gasoline 
conveyance should not be so restricted as artificially to deprive the 
public of a service which the street railway is unable to afford, but 
that it should be subject to ta m and regulation, in general equiva 
lent to that imposed on the railway, and that it should be required to 
obtain a certificate of publi venience prior to being allowed to 
compete directly with it. As to labor, the commission recommended a 
recognition of the right of collective bargaining, but emphasized the 
responsibility of the labor « zation to insure compliance with 
arbitration awards and to pro e efficient coéperation of every in- 
dividual for whose wage it bargains 

With reference to taxation street railway property the commis- 
sion in effect takes the position that the degree of taxation should 
vary inversely with the degr f regulation. 

The argument on this point may be summarized as follows. 
The evidence shows that on the basis of the five-cent fare, the taxes 
represent about one half of a t in the nickel paid by the car rider 
and thus contribute materially to the necessity for fare increases. It 
has been contended that the car rider should not be required to sup- 
port the schools, almshouses, and other city institutions, but that the 
company should pay in taxes only such an amount as would reimburse 
the city for actual cost due the presence of the street railway. 
Although there is much force in this idea, the time is not ripe for 
recommending its general adoption. The present heavy taxation came 
into being during a period of sperity when the companies were 
essentially private concerns, utively free from regulation, and 
therefore subject to taxation no less degree than other private 
corporations. When a company comes to subject itself to such a com- 
prehensive regulation as renders its property in effect a public instru- 
mentality, tax exemption begins to be in order. This course has, in- 
deed, been followed in Cleveland. To the extent that it may become 
possible in any community to exempt street railway property from 
taxation, the rider’s carfare will come more nearly to represent the 
actual cost of rendering the service of transportation—in itself a de- 
sirable result. But the status of the company as a public agency 
should be well assured before such exemption should be attempted. 

It is to be noted that the cx ssion does not undertake to say how 


this tax, which is simply for the purpose of reimbursing the city for 
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its actual cost due to the presence of the street railway, is to be col- 
lected. Whether it be in the form of a tax on distributable net revenue 
or in the form of a property tax on a reduced basis, the consequent dif- 
ferentiation in the basis of profits or property taxation would naturally 
come to be applied to other public utilities under regulation—to gas 
works, telephones, electric light and power plants, and steam rail- 
roads; because in the social motive for reducing their cost to the mini- 
mum, and in the constitutional criteria for differentiation in their 
assessment, these agencies of public service are all assimilable. In 
other words, the Federal Electric Railways Commission has opened 
here for consideration a point which if it is to be dealt with at all, 
must lead us to contemplate an entirely new determination under mod- 
ern conditions of the fiscal contributions of public utilities—a determi- 
nation based upon the degree of their socialization. And such a new 
determination in turn necessarily suggests that to private property 
and activities unaffected with a public interest would increasingly be 
shifted the burden of supporting the machinery of our expanding gov- 
ernments. Here are implications penetrating deep into the old eco- 
nomic interrelations on which the typical state fiscal system in the 
United States has in the past been based. 

Somewhat novel, but calling for changes far less fundamental, is 
the commission’s suggestion that the property owners whose real estate 
receives new value through the construction of a street railway ex- 
tension, particularly of a subway or rapid transit extension, should, 
in whole or in part, pay for such construction out of such resulting 
benefits. The commission, giving concrete examples of the enhance- 
ment of land values in New York through extensions of its subway 
system, and referring to testimony as to similar enhancements in 
Philadelphia, urges that the procedure generally employed in the 
United States for paying for the construction of streets and other 
public improvements out of assessments for benefits, be adapted to 
financing such street railway extensions. The suggestion is that the 
construction be paid for in the first instance by the city, at which 
time the property in the benefited district would be affected by a lien 
of limited but undetermined amount; that appraisal of benefits be 
made perhaps five years after construction; that owners be given the 
right to pay their assessments in instalments over a course of years; 
and that the amount finally payable to the city by the company as 
rental for use of such improvement depend upon the extent to which 
the total aggregate assessments might cover its cost, the rental being 
nominal if that aggregate should equal the cost. It is presupposed 
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that there exists such pub! mtrol of accounting methods as would 
cause the resultant saving t ympany to be exactly represented 
in its rate of fare. 

By this method of fina: the construction of extensions, says 
the commission, the public ca: d the dilemma presented by the 
fact that the higher fares : ry to fund a costly extension in- 
tensify the very congestion v ch improvement is intended to 
relieve. It is urged that v h method appears practicable, it 
should be established whethe ordinance, by statute, or by amend- 
ment to state constitution 

The success of such a plan of financing an extension would depend 
largely upon the degree of enefit reasonably certain to arise 
therefrom, so that in many s tions the idea would not be practicably 
applicable. In addition to i t obvious advantages, it would tend 
to prevent improvident overext through undue influence of land 
speculators, a typical evil of | ast, now somewhat controlled by 
regulation. If wisely app! need not operate to deprive a city 
of such extensions as would | easonably necessary. As pointed 
out by the commission, the | incident to a city’s owning way- 
bearing structures and leasing | to the company have in the past 
been successfully handled in Boston and elsewhere. 

Both of these suggestions o ederal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion in the general field of taxation ought to provoke fresh thinking 
and will, it is hoped, be at lea pful in the search for new: bases 
of adjustment. Louis B. WEHLE. 


Controt or Uritiry Rates 1n THe State or New York. 
One of the most important | ns throughout the country has been 
the proper adjustment of street railway fares and other public utility 
rates to the increase in ope! r costs since 1914. The general dif- 
ficulty has been the lack of effective machinery by which rates are 
fixed. In most instances t! rucial point has been the investment 
entitled to a return; the a t has not been determined and there 
have been wide differences pinion as to how the valuation should 
be made. Other perplexities have been the past excessive returns and 
how they should be used in face of present deficiencies; franchise 
restrictions upon rates in r to important privileges granted to 
the companies by the same | ses; interpretation of statutory law 
in relation to rates, and the wers of the public utility commissions. 

In the state of New York all these difficulties have prevailed, and 
the legal situation has beco1 re confusing by recent decisions of 
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the Court of Appeals, the highest court in the state. The purpose of 
this note is to give a summary account of the legal situation in the 
state of New York in relation to public utility rates, especially the 
difficulties in regard to street railway fares. 

The public service commissions law was enacted in 1907, creating 
the Public Service Commission and, in general, delegating to it the 
power to fix reasonable rates. At that time the problem was one in- 
volving a reduction in rates and not an increase, and the commission 
received ample power to order any reasonable reduction subject to 
review by the courts. As to an increase in rates, however, the law 
was not clear. With gas and electricity the commission was definitely 
restricted to the maximum fixed by the statute, while with street rail- 
ways it seemed to have authority to increase as well as to reduce fares, 

The first important decision involving the power of the commission 
to increase street railway rates, was the so-called Quimby case, de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals in 1917 (223 N. Y. 244). The issue 
there was whether the commission had power to raise rates above 
5 cents on the street railways of the city of Rochester, and the de- 
cision was that the commission did not have power. The court held 
that the commission has full power to deal with rates fixed by statute, 
but not to increase rates beyond the maximum fixed by franchises 
granted by local authorities. The power to set aside the maximum 
rates fixed by franchise must be definitely delegated and cannot be 
inferred, and no such power was conferred upon the commission. 

There was the question, however, whether the legislature itself has 
the right to raise street railway rates above the maximum fixed by 
franchise, because since 1875 the conditions placed in the franchises 
granted by the municipalities rested upon constitutional rights and 
not upon legislative authorization. The court stated specifically that 
this question was not involved in the case and would not be decided 
until it was a direct issue. The decision was commonly understood 
to mean that whenever there were franchise requirements as to fares 
or rates, whether they were imposed under statutory authority or 
under the constitutional provision of 1875, the duties imposed upon 
the companies could not be diminished by the commission, and that 
this view applied to gas and electric companies as well as to street 
railways. 

A year later, however, in the Glens Falls case (225 N. Y. 216) the 
court decided that the commission had authority to raise gas rates 
above the maximum fixed by franchise. The distinction between this 
case and Quimby was not specifically set forth, and even now after the 
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The recent decisions have opened the floodgates to litigation. In 
New York City, for example, no company operating surface lines 
can put into effect a general increase in fare because it has several 
franchises with fare restrictions. There are, indeed, very few lines 
or routes as now operated which do not somewhere in their course come 
under franchise restrictions as to fares. It is possible that on an oc- 
casional line a flat increase may be allowed, or that here and there a 
line may be divided into two or more zones each with a separate 5 
cent fare, or some of the zones with more than 5 cents. But if in- 
creases of that character are finally allowed, the general system of 
rates will be greatly distorted, grave inconsistencies will be estab- 
lished, serious discrimination as between different localities of the 
city will be created, service will deteriorate, and traffic will undoubted- 
ly be driven to a large extent from the surface lines to the subway and 
elevated. The companies instead of getting financial relief by such 
patchwork of rate adjustments will probably get into more serious 
difficulties. 

The rapid transit contracts of the City of New York with the oper- 
ating companies present further complications. They were executed 
in 1913 after the public service commissions law was enacted and might 
therefore be considered as coming under the commission’s power over 
fares. The contracts provide for a 5 cent fare in return for specified 
considerations and privileges granted to the companies. If the com- 
mission’s power over fares should be sustained, the fares would prob- 
ably be increased while all the privileges granted to the companies 
would be continued, however unreasonable some of the provisions may 
be. The proposition seems completely beyond reason to destroy the 
single advantage reserved for the public by the rapid transit contracts, 
and to perpetuate the extraordinary privileges granted to the com- 
panies. 

The Rapid Transit contracts may, however, be clearly distinguished 
from ordinary franchises granted since the enactment of the public 
service commissions law, and the jurisdiction of the commission can, 
and doubtless will be, disputed. 

First: Under their terms, the contracts are connected with earlier 
grants which contained 5 cent fare restrictions. 

Second: They are not franchises of the ordinary sort; they repre- 
sent investment by the city and constitute a partnership agreement 
with the companies. 

Third: They may be taken altogether out of the category of fran- 
chises, especially so far as the subways and the city-owned lines are 
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concerned; the grant for t! f the streets is to the city itself. 
The contracts merely provide for construction, provision of equip- 
ment, lease and operation of the road 

In face of this confusion, e illy in New York City, the way out 
in every instance is for the « unies to negotiate new agreements or 
settlements with the municipalit Such new agreements have been 
made in a number of cities 1 in practically every case represent 
great improvement over ear! mditions. In New York City, un- 
fortunately, the companies have taken no serious step toward seeking, 
a new agreement; they hav: | on a tremendous propaganda for 
higher fares; have sought judicial interpretation for relief from con- 
tract requirements, and hav: 1 to get special legislation for higher 
fares without affecting their se privileges. 

The plain fact is, as to N York City at least, that the existing 
franchises and contracts giv: the companies privileges that should 
never have been authorized | that continue a constant menace to 
the public. If an increase in 1 were authorized either through 
judicial decisions or by legi the single advantage reserved for 
the public by the agreements would be annulled while the privileges 
to the companies would be « d. In New York City, at least, 
there would be perpetuated mense sum of over-capitalization, 
unjustified rentals, and exc: fixed charges. The sensible way 
out of the present condition is through negotiation of new agreements 
replacing all existing franc! nd contracts. Until a new agree- 
ment is reached, especially in New York City, the companies can get 
no substantial relief through the minor rate adjustments that may 
be possible under the recent decisions 

Referring in conclusion to und electric rates, apparently, as 
previously stated, the commi » has full power over rates, notwith- 
standing any franchise restriction. The basis of this distinction is not 
clear, except that franchise restrictions rest upon statutory and not 
constitutional rights of the ci As to statutory provisions, the 
commission has power to red rates below the maximum fixed by 
statute, but not to increase them beyond such maximum. But there 
is here the peculiar situation, after a statutory maximum has been 
declared unconstitutional by the court—because it does not furnish a 
proper return to the company, there is doubt as to the commission’s 
jurisdiction to fix the rat ve the statutory provision. In other 


words, the statutory rate in such a case apparently does not exist as 
against the company, but st perates in restraint of the commis- 
sion. If there had never been a statutory rate, the commission would 
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have authority to increase as well as reduce rates according to condi- 
tions of the business. 

There is clearly imperative need to study and revise the public ser- 
vice commissions law and to reconstruct the machinery for regulation. 
At the same time, however, the power of the municipalities must not 
be destroyed or seriously limited to negotiate new franchises or agree- 
ments with the companies. 

Joun Bauer, 


The Library Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a type- 
written bibliography on Increased Use of the Freight Car under date 
of September 2, 1920 (Washington, pp. 24). 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce (Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Ave. and 46th St., New York) has for distribution 
circulars and pamphlets in regard to the increased use of the auto- 
mobile in local transportation. 


The Research and Statistical Department of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis has prepared a typewritten circular on Public 
Utility Prices and Rate of Return, 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has made a reprint 
of the Transportation Act, 1920 (New York, pp. 20). 


The Review has received the Brief and Argument on Behalf of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of final value, general principles, and ele- 
ments to be considered in valuation of railroad property (Edward J. 
Brundage, Attorney General, Springfield, Ill., pp. 65). 


In New Legislation of Especial Interest to Public Utilities (Bos- 
ton, Dept. Public Utilities, pp. 48) are compiled the laws passed by 
the legislature of Massachusetts in 1920. 


Labor 


Sree, Strike Report. An important document and, because of its 
source, a unique one, has just been published concerning the steel 
strike of 1919. It is entitled The Interchurch World Movement Re- 
port on the Steel Strike of 1919 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 1920. Pp. 277). The data for the report were obtained by 
and for the Commission of Inquiry consisting of Bishop F. J. MceCon- 
nell, G. W. Coleman, Alva W. Taylor, Mrs. Fred Bennett, D. A. Pol- 
ing, Nicholas Van Der Pyl, John McDowell, and Heber Blankenhorn. 
Bishop W. M. Bell and Bishop C. D. Williams acted in an advisory 
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The scope of the inquiry is brought out in the following questions: 


(a) What workers constituted 


bulk of the strikers? The answer 
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is that the mass of common labor and the semi-skilled comprising 
about three quarters of all employees, and mostly foreigners, consti- 
tuted the backbone of the strike. (b) What was the chief factor on 
the employers’ side? The answer, says the report, is not in dispute. 
The United States Steel Corporation was the admittedly decisive in- 
fluence. Whatever the Steel Corporation does, the rest of the in- 
dustry will ultimately do; whatever modifications of policy fail to 
take place in the industry, fail because of the opposition of the Steel 
Corporation. 

The committee says that in its opinion the strike was justified by 
fundamental grievances, which are stated to be excessive hours, the 
boss system, and no right to organize or to representation. These 
grievances are declared to have been real because: 

a. The average week of 68.7 hours, the twelve-hour day, whether 
on a straight twelve-hour shift or on a broken division of 11-13 or 
10-14 hours, the unbroken 24-hour work period at the turn of a shift 
and the underpayment of unskilled labor, are all inhuman. 

b. It is entirely practicable to put all processes requiring continu- 
ous operation on a straight eight-hour basis as is illustrated by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. These processes require the ser- 
vices of only a fraction of the workers. 

c. The “boss system” is bad, the plant organization is military and 
the control autocratic. The companies’ claims, that they accord the 
right to join unions and the opportunity of conference, are theoretical ; 
neither is allowed in practice. 

d. The use of “under-cover” men is severely condemned. It breeds 
distrust, breaks down morals and stimulates ill-will; it is undemo- 
cratic and un-American. 

e. The refusal of the United States Steel Corporation to confer, to 
accept mediation, and its attitude of hauteur as shown by its refusal 
to follow the recommendations of the War Labor Board incited labor 
strife and, because of the strength and influence of this corporation, 
forms one of the greatest obstacles to a just settlement of industrial 
grievances and unrest at this time. 

The workers’ grievances were of long standing but had found no 
expression for four reasons: (1) They were limited largely to for- 
eigners of many races and languages without industrial tradition, edu- 
cation, or leadership to organize. (2) Race prejudice effectually 
kept the more skilled, more intelligent and better paid American work- 
men from taking up the cause of the foreign-speaking workmen. 
(3) Labor unions have been accustomed to look upon the foreigner as 
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an actual or potential strik +) The steel companies have 
most effectually deterred m« joining labor organizations. 

These long-standing grie\ 3, says the committee, were brought 
to expression by: (a) the | these workingmen played in the war 
and the treatment afforded t for the sake of war production which 
gave them a new sense of worth and independence; (b) the fight for 
democracy and news of a larger workingmen’s freedom in their native 
lands together with a grov ense of real Americanism, which 
brought a spirit of democra ir ranks; (c) the decision of the 
American Federation of La rganize them and its actual work 
of organizing them into cra 

The remedies sought are declared to be a shorter day and week with 
a living wage; representati ference and an end to the “boss 
system” which so often sul common labor to petty tyrannies; 
and a right to unionize and t bstitution of industrial democracy 
for industrial autocracy. 

Concerning the conduct trike and the charge of radicalism 
the report says that the st: vas regularly conducted in orthodox 
fashion according to A. F. of rules and principles and, while radicals 
sympathized with the stri 1s was natural, they were effectually 
debarred by the strike leade: Far from having influence in it, they 
often denounced and oppos¢ se who conducted the strike. 

The causes of the defeat the strike are summarized as: First, 
the strike-breaking methods the steel companies and their effective 
mobilization of public opinion against the strikers through the charges 
of radicalism, bolshevism, a he closed shop, none of these charges 
being justified by facts. & id, the hostility of the press giving 
biased and colored news and silence of both press and pulpit on 
the actual question of justice involved; which attitudes of press and 
pulpit helped to break th rikers’ morale. Third, the suppression 
of civil rights. 

The committee closes it port with positive recommendations. 
Among the most important 2) the adoption of the eight-hour 
shift on all continuous pro< b) limiting of the day to not more 
than ten hours on duty, with not more than a six-day and fifty-four 
hour week, with at least a minimum comfort wage; (c) recognition of 
right to join regular craft unions or any other freely chosen form of 
labor organization; recognition of right to open conference, either 
through shop committees or ) representatives; recognition of right 
of collective bargaining; (d ast extension of house building—by 


the communities where possi! by the steel companies where com- 
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munity building is inadequate or impossible; (e) that organized labor 
should democratize and control the ynions, should repudiate restric- 
tion of production as a doctrine, should formulate contracts which can 
be lived up to, should find a substitute for the closed shop wherever 
it is a union practice, and should scrupulously avoid all advocates of 
violence. 

According to the evidence, the denial of civic rights such as the 
right of free speech and the peaceful assemblage seems to have been 
flagrant. Self-constituted committees of business men without a 
shadow of legal right ran organizers out of town and broke up meet- 
ings. In this connection it may be said that western Pennsylvania, the 
storm center of the strike, seems to breed a type which may be de- 
scribed as religious, narrow, stubborn, and very shrewd. The reli- 
gion is one of orthodox belief and little social vision. The Lord 
prospers the righteous believer and so piety and privilege go together. 

The committee shows clearly that one of the main difficulties met 
in the investigation was an avoidance of the issue on the part of the 
employers and that instead of facts the argument used was that the 
committee and the leaders of the strike were socialists and dangerous 
radicals. These tactics are now being used in regard to the report. 
A writer in Industry declares: 

We do not believe that those directly in charge of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations acted fairly or in a broad impersonal manner when they 
employed as investigators of the steel strike men and women, the majority 
of whom are avowed socialists, instead of enlisting the aid of representatives 
of employers, employees, and the general public. The steel industry is highly 
technical and a great majority of its details are clear only to experts. The 
questions of hours and wages must be viewed from many angles and the in- 
tricacies of the industry are as numerous at least as the ramifications of 
theology. . . . Without question the recently issued report on the steel strike 
reveals an astonishing and disconcerting animus against an American in- 
dustrial corporation well calculated to appal all who believe in fair play, 
especially where the church is concerned. 

The report, however, must stand on its own feet in spite of the 
above. The attitude that “Gary’s in his office, all’s right with the 
world” is like that of the ostrich who sticks his head in the ground 
and thinks he is not seen. No real answer has yet been given to the 
main questions at issue, such as hours of labor, the denial of right to 
organize, the denial of civic rights, and wages. A fair answer to the 
question of wages might involve the real relation between wages and 
an ideal standard of living and thus give a basis for difference of 
opinion. It is incumbent upon the Steel Corporation to make an ef- 
fective answer to the charges or else set its industrial house in order. 
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The report is a challenging t and raises fundamental questions 
concerning industrial relation which need to be raised. 


Grorce MILTON JANEs. 


The Bureau of Labor § f the United States Department 
of Labor has recently issu following bulletins: 

No. 265, Industrial Sur lected Industries in the United 
States, 1919, ry report prepared under the 
supervision of A H. Willett (Washington, May, 1920, 
pp. 509). T! 1 report on wages and hours of 
labor in twen lustries. 

No. 268, Historical Su: International Action Affecting Labor 
(Aug., 1920, | [his traces the labor movement 
during the latter half of the last century with a summary 
of the proceeding t nternational socialist and labor 
congresses. ‘| VII deals with protective labor 
treaties made by t countries. 

No. 273, Proceedings of h Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Associatior lustrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions held a , September 23-26, 1919 (Aug., 
1920, pp. 424 

The Women’s Bureau of nited States Department of Labor 
has issued Bulletin No Work in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
(Washington, pp. 35); H Conditions of Work for Women in 
Industry in Virginia, second pp. 32). 

The United States R 1d Labor Board, Chicago, Illinois, has 
published in its Wage Se: No. 1, Average Daily and Month- 
ly Wage Rates of Rai yees on Class 1 Carriers. This 
board has in process of it a comprehensive classification of 
railroad positions in the | i States together with the preparation 
of forms upon which the ls will be asked to report their wage 
and other data to the board. 1 special work is under the direction 
of Professor Horace Sec! s supervising statistician for the 
board. 

The Division of Minim Vage of the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries | d its Statement and Decree con- 
cerning the Wages of Wor the Women’s Clothing Occupation in 
Massachusetts (pp. 5) and ing Women Employed in the Paper 
Boz Occupation (pp. 6) 
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The Nineteenth Annual Directory of Labor Organizations in Massa- 
chusetts has been published by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries (Boston, May, 1920, pp. 68). 


The New York State Department of Labor has compiled in its 
bulletin for June, 1920, New York Labor Laws Enacted in 1920 
(Albany, pp. 93) and in its bulletin for July, Court Decisions on 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, July, 1919-June, 1920 (pp. 113). 
The department has also published a special study of The Telephone 
Industry covering investigations in regard to systems of employment 
and training, labor organization, working conditions, and various fea- 
tures of welfare work for employees. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has recently published the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment 
and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee covering the year 
July, 1919, to June 30, 1920 (Madison, pp. 15). 


The Legislative Bulletin of the Consumers’ League of Massachus- 
etts for March, 1920, contains data with regard to working children, 
more particularly their physical condition, 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has compiled in a pamph- 
let the statutory provisions relating to the Minimum Wage (pp. 23). 


Dr. Royal Meeker, formerly commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Washington, has been appointed chief of the Scientific 
Division of the International Labour Office of the League of Nations 
established in Geneva, Switzerland. This office will issue a Bulletin 
containing the official acts of the International Labour Organization 
and the International Labour Office; a legislative series which will 
contain translations of laws affecting labor enacted in the different 
countries of the world; bibliographies of publications relating to labor 
and industry; pamphlets (Etudes et Documents) containing short re- 
ports and articles on subjects of immediate importance in the field of 
labor and industry; a Monthly International Labour Review; and also 
special studies and reports. 

The first number of the Bulletin appeared on September 8 and con- 
tains an account of the organization of the International Labour 
Office, which is under the direction of Mr. Albert Thomas. 

Among the reports thus far received are to be noticed: Report I, 
The Eight-Hours Day or Forty-Eight Hours Week (pp. 56); II, Un- 
employment (pp. 150); III, The-Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren and the Berne Conventions of 1906. These three reports were 
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There has been recently printed for the League of Nations reports 
dealing with the following subjects: Paper No. III, Currency Sta- 
tistics (pp. 47); Paper No. IV, Public Finance (pp. 97); No. V, 
International Trade (pp. 68); No. X, Relief Credits and the Promo- 
tion of Export; No. XI, Exchange Control (pp. 171); No. XII, Solu- 
tions Proposed: A Summary of Schemes for Remedying Present Fi- 
nancial Difficulties (pp. 86); No. XIII, Memorandum on the World’s 
Monetary Problems (pp. 45), by Gustav Cassel; Memorandum on 
Credit, Currency and Exchange Fluctuations (pp. 15), by Professor 
A. C. Pigou; and Notes on the Financial and Monetary Situation 
(pp. 7), by Professor Charles Gide; Paper No. XIV, Price of Silver, 
by G. Findlay Shirras. All of these can be obtained from Harrison 
& Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, London W. C. 2. 


The Director General of the Bank of North Dakota, which is owned 
and operated by the state, has prepared a pamphlet containing the 
laws and regulations governing the bank and outlining its policy. It 
also contains a statement of the reasons that lead to the creation of 
the bank. Monthly bulletins are issued and may be obtained upon 
application (Bismarck, N. Dak.). 


The following reports dealing with banking have been received: 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of the State of Ala- 
bama for the year 1919 (Montgomery, pp. 137). 

Twelfth Biennial Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Mis- 
souri, 1919 (Jefferson City, pp. 499). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey (Trenton, pp. 41). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance Rel- 
ative to Building and Loan Associations of New Jersey (Trenton, 
1920, pp. 141). 

Report of Banks of Deposit and Discount and Private Bankers in 
the State of New York (Albany, pp. 493). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Rhode 
Island, 1920 (Providence, pp. 228). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Washing- 
ton, 1919 (Olympia, pp. 48). 


Public Finance 
ConFrERENCE oN INcome Tax Forms anv Scuepuues. A confer- 
ence on income tax forms was called at Washington on September 15, 
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At the afternoon meeting of the conference, the various heads of the 
Revenue Bureau’s sections expressed themselves as also in favor of 
making no radical changes in the schedules. They, however, desired 
that arguments be presented covering proposed or suggested changes 
in any individual item in the forms. 

A representative of the Investment Bankers Association of America 
presented arguments for the simplification of the forms with reference 
to the statement of income from Liberty Bonds and also with refer- 
ence to matters of peculiar interest to investors. Further arguments 
for minor simplification of the corporate and individual income tax 
forms were proposed, but most of these arguments were met with the 
statement from the Revenue Bureau officials that the individual items 
in the schedules were inserted and arranged to conform with the Reve- 
nue Law and therefore could not be changed. In reference to the 
individual income tax return, it was suggested that an additional item 
be inserted covering the 8 per cent tax paid at the source for the ac- 
count of income of non-resident aliens. The omission of this item in 
the 1919 forms was an oversight and accordingly it would be inserted 
in the 1920 schedules. 

In the discussion regarding the general form and make-up of the 
schedules, it was suggested that it would be more convenient to the 
taxpayer to have each schedule made up in book form with the in- 
structions facing the page containing the sub-accounts (i.e., “blocks’’). 
The tax officials, however, stated that the size, shape, and general 
make-up of the schedules were adopted for convenience in filing and 
auditing and could not very well be changed. 

The conference adjourned without any definite plan for future de- 
liberations covering the topics discussed. And, although the chairman 
stated that all who were interested could remain over and make indi- 
vidual suggestions, most of the representatives decided that this 
would not be necessary, particularly as recommendations could be 
made by mail up to October 1, 1920. A. M. Saxousx1. 


The following reports relating to taxation have been received: 


Nineteenth Annual Conference of the State Board of Taz Commis- 
sioners and County Assessors of Indiana, 1920 (Indianapolis, pp. 
165). 

Proceedings of the Seventh Biennial Conference Convention of the 
Taz Commission and the County Assessors of the State of Kansas, 
held at Topeka, February 5-6, 1920 (Topeka, pp. 52). 

Report of the State Tax Commission of the State of Mississippi for 
1919 (Jackson, pp. 52). 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


Bonin, C. Esquisse d'une conception et d'une ordonnance scientifique de 
Véconomie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., 1920. Pp. 21, 30. The 
nature of economic phenomena make it possible to establish a criterion of 
true utility to the community in terms of which we can distinguish be- 
tween “the true or the good” and “the false or the bad” economics. 


Carver, T. N. Changing the balance among economic factors. Scientia, May, 
1920. Pp. 10. A general program for “a proper occupational balance in 
our population, and a proper balance between people and equipment of 
various kinds.” 


Cocxerett, T. D. A. How to solve the industrial problem. Sci. Mo., July, 
1920. Pp. 6. The immediate problem is for the state to impose standards 
of conduct upon industry. Yet since human society is dynamic its indus- 
trial problem, unlike that of a non-human society like the ants, cannot 
be reduced to final terms. 


Davinson, D. Valutaproblemets teoretiska innebérd. Ek. Tids., Mar.-Apr., 
1920. Pp. 53. Some aspects of the value theory in the light of certain 
recent Scandinavian experiences. 


Dorscu, A. Werner Sombart, der moderne Kapitalismus. Archiv f. d, Ges- 
chichte d. Sozial., Jahrg. VIII, 1919. Pp. 53. A review of the last edition 
of Sombart’s treatise and an attempt to determine its place in the literature 
of the development of capitalism. 


Famcuitp, H. P. Will the wage system last? Unpartizan Rev., July-Sept., 
1920. Pp. 20. The wage system will not be abolished, but it will be 
gradually modified. 


Ferrer, F. A. Price economics versus welfare economics. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1920. Pp. 22. 


Ferrer, F, A. Price economics versus welfare economics: contemporary opin- 
ion. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1920. Pp. 20. 


Huxtey, J. S. Recent work on heredity. Discovery, July, Aug., 1920. Pp. 
5, 6. A non-technical account of the current state of knowledge upon the 
contribution of heredity to native human equipment. 


Janes, G. M. Scientific method in economics. Quart. Journ. of Univ. of 
N. Dak., Apr., 1920. Pp. 7. “Experience, history, and observation are the 
bases of social science. Economics may be both descriptive and theoretical, 
but in either case it must be based upon fact. The procedure is from 
facts to principles.” 
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A review of recent elementary texts in economics, among others those by 
Turner and Clay. 


Sanxer, B. K. The theory of property, law and social order in Hindu politi- 
cal philosophy. Intern. Journ. Ethics, Apr., 1920. Pp. 20. 


Scuavus, E. L. A sociological theory of knowledge. Phil. Rev., July, 1920, 
Pp. 21. A review of Durkheim’s interpretation of human experience. The 
natural endowments of individuals are much greater than he estimated. 


Senstnt, G. La teoria di Ricardo sui diversi effeti del prestito e dell’imposta. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 19. 


Suapwett, A. Capitalism. Edinburgh Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 15. The first 
of a series of articles provoked by Tawney’s Acquisitive Society, “The 
economic difference between ancient, mediaeval, and modern society is in 
scale, complexity, and form, not in the plutological principle.” 


Suarp, F. C. The problem of a fair wage. Intern. Journ. Ethics, July, 1920. 
Pp. 22. An attempt to find in human needs principles for standards that 
can be used in arbitral wage determination, with an incidental discussion 
of women’s wages. 


Suetpon, W. H. Social tyranny. Phil. Rev., March, 1920. Pp. 10. “The 
deepest need of our time is that principle of duality which corrects ex- 
clusive individualism and exclusive sociality alike.” 


Strverstotre, G. Jevon’s Kapitalbegrepp. Ek. Tids., Dec. Supp., 1919. Pp. 8. 
A study of Jevon’s concept of capital. 


Sommanin, E. Kapital. Ek. Tids., Dec. Supp., 1919. Pp. 8. A discussion 
of the term capital as popularly used and as used in economic literature. 


Smatt, A. W. A prospectus of sociological theory. Am. Journ. Soc., July, 
1920. Pp. 38. Three separate introductions to a course dealing with “the 
nineteenth century drive towards objectivity in social sciences.” Social 
science should behave itself and be objective. 


Warren, E. H. Tazation of stock dividends as income. Harvard Law Rev., 
May, 1920. Pp. 17. An incidental contribution towards a clarification of 
the economic concept of income. 


Wore, A. B. Some psychological aspects of industrial reconstruction. Pubs, 
Am. Sociol. Soc., XIV, 1919. Pp. 15. “The way out of the present chaos 
of conflict can be only in democracy—in substitution in our national psy- 
chology of the democratic ethics for the master-and-servant ethics” and 
in “knowledge of actual industrial conditions.” 


Wricut, H. W. The basis of human association. Journ, Phil. Psych. & Sci. 
Method, July 20, 1920. Pp. 10. A discussion of the contribution of “the 


group of instincts” at the root of our industrial activities “to coéperation 
and association.” 


Wricut, H. W. Rational self-interest and the social adjustment. Intern. 
Journ. Ethics, July, 1920. Pp. 10. An argument against the theory of 
classical economics that “true knowledge of the essential identity of all 
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Farmer, Oct., 1919. A homesteader’s wife here relates some deeds of loan 
sharks and corrupt officials in Grant county, Minnesota, in the nineties. 


Roncers, T. L. Recollections of early times on the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Western Pa. Hist. Mag., Jan., 1920. Pp. 6. Contains a brief 
account of railroad travel in the fifties, the connections with western cities, 
and various officials of the road. 


Saver, C. O. The economic problem of the Ozark Highland. Sci. Mo., Sept., 
1920. Pp. 13. Shows that the stagnation of Ozark life is due to topo- 
graphic isolation which has maintained the social anarchy of the frontier; 
that the correctives are roads, livestock, and a forest policy. 


Scumipt, L. B. Some significant aspects of the agrarian revolution in the 
United States. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., July, 1920. Pp. 25. Discusses 
the six chief factors which transformed agriculture, between 1860 and 1890, 
from a primitive, pioneer type of industry into a modern business organized 
on a scientific, capitalistic, commercial basis. 


Scumivr, L. B. The westward movement of the wheat-growing industry in the 
United States. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., July, 1920. Pp. 17. Sets forth 
the westward march of wheat from the Atlantic states to the great North- 
west, and the forces causing the movement. 


Suarer, J. The Wisconsin domesday book. Wis. Mag. Hist., Sept., 1920. 
Pp. 14. Sets forth a plan for a platbook or atlas which will give names 
of first settlers in each county, together with an account of the lands they 
occupied. This will form a working basis for special studies interpretative 
of Wisconsin and American history, such as the correlations between party 
votes and soils, state-origins of the voter, assessment rolls, religious groups, 
ete. 


SravisticaL DerarTMENT oF THE Guaranty Trust Company or New York. 
Water power resources and development in the United States. Econ. Wld., 
Sept. 18, 1920. Pp. 4. Explains the plan to supplement the use of coal 
and petroleum as energy sources by a fuller utilization of water power, 
under the terms of the new, liberalized water-power law. 


Weseen, M. H. The codperative movement in Nebraska. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1920. Pp. 22. A survey of the early history of the movement, of its 
present secure, favorable status, and its future possibilities. 


Woon, F. J. Paper money and Shay’s rebellion, part II. Stone & Webster 


Journ., June, 1920. Pp. 13. A narrative of the events of the rebellion and 
its suppression; contains nothing about paper money. 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Anprt, E. L. El problema de Tanger y los intereses econdmicos de Espana 
en Marruecos. Rev. Nac. de Econ., VIII, 24, 1920. 


Baascu, E. Der Interessengegensatz zwischen Kaufmann und Reeder in 
dalterer Zeit, namentlich in Hamburg. Schmollers Jahrb., Jahrg. 44, Heft 
2, 1920, 
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Burven, B. America and the ( Repub., June 16, 1920. 


Casrrze, C. The social and ion in France. Am. Rev. Rev., 
June, 1920. 


CrapHaM, J. H. The econ Europe after the Napoleonic war 
Sci. Mo., Oct., 1920. 


Corynpon, R. Uganda. Unit Tune, 1920. 
De Viaz, J. A. Asturias. Econ., VIII, 23, 1920. 
Goprrey, E. H. Fifty yea progress, 1867-1917, Journ. Royal 


Stat. Soc., Jan., 1920. 


Gruenserc, C. Das Grundge schen Sovjetrepublik. Archiv f. d. 
Geschichte d. Sozial., VII 


pe Guerary, J. Cronica ranciera de Bilbao. Rev. Nac. de 
Econ., VIII, 23, 1920. 


Herrranepr, H. Das Pri indischen Vertretung im Zeitalter 
Bismarcks. Schmollers Ja 14, Heft 2, 1920. 
Kann, O. H. The progres pe in financial and economic recon- 


struction. Econ. Wld., J 


von Kaurmann, G. Déin haftliche Lage. Blatter Vergleich. 
Rechtswis., Feb.-June, 19 

Kuopstocx, P. Poland tf , opportunities and progress. 
Econ. Wld., July 31, 192 


Martin, P. F. Economic entral Americas, Finan, Rev. 
Rev., June, 1920. 


Martin, P. F. Finance an ly. Finan. Rev. Rev., Sept., 1920. 

Neviire, A. O. Through the J iustralia. United Empire, July, 
1920. 

Suan, D. A. Economic ti i Journ, Indian Econ. Soc., Dec., 
1919. 

Szano, E. Aus den Parteies kampfen in der ungarischen Revolu- 


tion von 1848. Archiv { Sozial., VIII, 2-3, 1920. 


Routus, C. Ndéringlife serung. Ed. Tids., Dec. Supp., 1919. 
Pp. 14. Rationalizing the « e of the individual especially through 
state interference with su lemand in the light of Swedish history 
and of the experiences d g World War. 

Argentine conditions indi: wr of high productivity. Americas, 
June, 1920. 

Commercial and industrial » China in 1919. Econ. Wld., Aug. 28, 
1920. 

Deux enquétes sur la situat Russie au point de vue économique, 


L’Europe Nouvelle, July 
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Informacion economico-financiera nacional y extranjera, Rev. Nac. de Econ., 
VIII, 23, 1920. 


Nationalekonomiska studies tillagnade Professor Davidson. Ek. Tids., Dec. 
Supp., 1919. Pp. 188. A group of nine economic studies written by mem- 
bers of the Swedish Economic Club, published as a supplement to the De- 
cember number of the Ekonomist Tidskrift and dedicated to Professor 
Davidson in appreciation of forty years of faithful and fruitful academic 
service in the field of economics and finance. 


Preliminary thoughts on the efficiency of the Bombay textile labour. Journ. 
Indian Econ. Soc., Dec., 1919. 


La politique économique depuis l'armistice e les élections. L’Econ. Moderne, 
Apr., 1920. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Cont, E. A. La maquinaria agricola en el tercer censo national. Rev. de 


Econ. Argentina, Jan., 1920. Pp. 6. A statement of errors in the third 
national census in Argentina. 


Dorn, P. La vie chére et ses repercussions dans Vordre agraire. Ref. Soc, 
July-Aug., 1920. Pp. 30. A discussion of recent economic changes in 
France in relation to the well-being of rural people. 


Dusey, D. S. The Indian food problem. Indian Journ. Econ., July, 1920. 


Pp. 27. A statistical study of the requirements of food grains and the 
supply in British India. 


Fisuer, F. D. Agricultural conditions in South Africa. U. S. Bur. For. 
& Dom. Com., Rept. No. 63, Mar., 1920. Pp. 3. A statement of the natural 
agricultural conditions and possibilities in South Africa. 


Jounson, O. R. and Green, R. M. Cost of producing some Missouri farm 
crops. Mo, Sta. Bull. 165 (1919), Aug., 1919. Pp. 26. Cost of producing 
nine of the principal cereal and forage crops. Costs are based on farm 
diary accounts; eighteen tables. 


Jounson, O. R. and Green, R. M. Renting land in Missouri. Mo. Sta. Bull. 
167 (1920). Feb., 1920. Pp. 52. A comparison of the farm business under 
different types of tenure, with lease forms. Data from 484 farms. 


Macxaye, B. A plan for codperation between farmer and consumer. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Aug. 1920. Pp. 21. Outline of a plan showing possibilities 


of using postal motor transport service in the distribution of farm products, 
Six tables, 5 figures, 5 maps. 


Micuet, M. B. La question agraire en Rowmanie. Ref. Soc., May, 1919. Pp. 
22. An analysis of Rumanian laws relating to land problems. 


Ramsavup, B. Les progres de Vagriculture en France et en Allemagne. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1920. Pp. 3. A statistical comparison of pro- 
duction of the principal crops and livestock in the two countries. 
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The codperative marketing Int. Rev. of Agri. Econ., Jan., 1920 
Pp. 6. A brief description of perative marketing of livestock 
in three Canadian provin« 


The production of flax. Con 192 Pp. 6. A discussion of the 
present status of the flax 


Railwa lransportation 
(Abst H. Parmelee) 

Aux, G. Les résultats de des Trans., June 26, July 24, Aug. 
7, 1920. Pp. 2, 3, 4. Nor Paris Railway; Northern Railway; 
Eastern Railway. 

Arrersurny, W. W. Two gr e American railroads. Ry. Age, 
Oct. 1, 1920. Pp. 3. Ad é es and efficiency. 

Batpwin, W. W. The m Burlington. Ry. Rev., Oct. 9, 1920. 
Pp. 6. Brief history of ( Q. system. 

Braprorp, E. A. State an hts in railroad rates dispute. Annal- 
ist, Aug. 30, 1920. Pp. 2 

Capoux, G. Quelle est la si mins de fer de la Russie? L’Econ. 
Fran¢g., Sept. 25, 1920. 

Curniz, C. W. Y. What the van in other countries gets for his daily 
work. N. Y. Central Li: May, 1920. Pp. 4. 

Day, E. E. The merchant m eft a war achievement, a peace problem. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., lS I 40) 

Drew, W. Future control r. Am. Industries, Oct., 1920. Pp. 2. 

Dunn, S. O. The economi a ifety work. Ry. Age, Oct. 8, 
1920. Pp. 3. 

Emery, J. A. The railrca i lay. Am. Industries, Oct., 1920. 
Pp. 2. Menace of combi vay unions to unorganized employees. 

Fayant, F. H. To incre efficiency. Unpartizan Rev., Oct.-Dec., 
1920. Pp. 12. Analyzes rnment operation of the railways, 
and situation under rene e operation under Transportation act. 

Guyor, Y. La réforme des Journ, des Econ., July 15, 1920. 
Pp. 14. 

Harais, J. A. Essential se ty operations and control. Ry. Gaz. 
(London), July 23, Sept. | Pp. 2, 2,2. Third, fourth, and fifth 
articles in an unfinished s« irst two abstracted in September issue 


of this Review. 


Henry, T. W. A new tran tilway project. Trans-Pacific, Aug., 
1920. Pp. 4 With ma; ] ations 
Jounston, F. The Trans} Virginia Law Rev., Apr., 1920. 


Pp. 33. 
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Liesse, A. Le régime futur des chemins de fer francais, Rev. Pol. et Parl., 
July 10, 1920. Pp. 13. 

Liesse, A. Le régime nouveau & appliquer aux chemins de fer d’intérét 
général, L’Econ. Frang., June 19, 1920, Pp. 3. 

Lisman, F. J. The sad romance of the Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton, Ry. 
Age, July 23, 1920. Pp. 3. Road purchased by Henry Ford. 

MacLean, H. C. Railway situation in Italy. Ry. Rev., Aug. 21, 1920. Pp. 3. 
Report made by U. S. Trade Commissioner at Rome, reprinted from Com- 
merce Reports for August. 

Parmeter, J. H. Is railway efficiency increasing? Coal Rev., Oct. 6, 1920. 
Pp. 4. Gradual improvement since March 1. 

Paszxowsk1, F. LEisenbahnpolitik Norwegens. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May- 
June, July-Aug., 1920, Pp. 31, 41. Series to be continued. 


Pemce, E. C. Development of the steam locomotive. Proc. Ry. Club of 
Pittsburgh, Mar. 26, 1920. Pp. 12. 


Price, T. H. The advance in railroad rates, World’s Work, Oct., 1920. Pp. 
3. Effect on cost of living. 


Ruea, F. Railway valuation. Ry. Rev., Aug. 14, 21, Sept. 4, 11, 18, Oct. 9, 30, 
1920. Seventh through eleventh articles in a series abstracted in Septem- 
ber issue of this Review. Cost of reproduction new and less depreciation. 


Srizzes, O. W. Municipal freight terminals. Ry. Rev., Aug. 14, 1920. Pp. 3. 


Tuomas, F. W. The Santa Fe apprentice system. Journ. Western Soc. of 
Engrs., July 20, 1920. Pp. 7. 

Waicut, P. The work of the Russian Railway Service Corps. Ry. Age, July 
23, 1920. Pp. 4. 


The assessment of railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 17, 1920. P. 1. 
Revaluation of British railway properties for taxation. 

Car building in first seven months of 1920. Ry. Age, Sept. 24, 1920. Pp. 2. 

Increased rates authorized by I. C.C. Ry. Age, Aug. 6, 1920. Pp. 12. Di- 
gest of commission’s rate decision of July 29. 


Mail subsidies and steamship subventions as controlled by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Dominion of Canada, fiscal year ending 
March 81, 1919, with traffic returns, etc., to December 31, 1919. Pp. 91. 
An interesting compilation of useful data relating to these important topics. 


Railway electrification in Italy. Mod. Trans. (London), Oct. 2, 1920. Pp. 3. 
Proposed program for electrifying Italian state railway system. 


Railway statistics for 1919 compared with 1913. Aug. 20, 1920. Pp. 6. Sum- 
marized comparison for eleven principal British railways. 


The raise in railroad rates. Nation’s Business, Sept., 1920. Pp. 2. 
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Howe, H. P. The international market for iron and steel. Comm. Mo., 
July, 1920. Pp. 9. Statistical study of international market for iron and 
steel, in which the writer urges larger exportation by United States pro- 
ducers. 


Lee, G. S. Abaco (Manila hemp): the fiber monopoly of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Sci. Mo., Aug., 1920. Description of cultivation, uses and commer- 
cial possibilities of Abaco, with brief statement concerning minor fiber 
plants. 


Lewis, R. A. Government marine proving to be a costly venture. Annalist, 
May 31, 1920. Pp. 2. Earnings on the $1,500,000,000 investment less than 
2, per cent without allowance for normal depreciation. Declining freight 
rates make problem more difficult. 


McFapven & Bro, Sratistica, Bureau. The present situation of the cotton 
industry on the continent of Europe. Econ. World, July 10, 1920, Pp. 3. 
Extract from extended study of “The World’s Cotton Industry: Present 
Conditions Compared with Normal Times (1920-1913).” 


Mus, J. K. International trade figures show Europe convalescing. Anna- 
list, June 7, 1920. Pp. 2. America’s trade balance with Europe has been 
declining, due to increase in Europe’s exports, 


Wetcnu, R. L. The price of petroleum products in the United States from the 
standpoint of supply versus demand, Econ. World, July 3, 1920. Pp. 2. 
Summary of a memorandum submitted by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute to the Federal Trade Commission. Excess of consumption over 
production justifies recent changes in prices of petroleum products, 


Vanverur, F. A. and WiruaMms, J. H. Consequences of the changed posi- 
tion of the United States in international trade. Econ. World, May 29, 
1920. Pp. 2. Brief resumé of article from Review of Economic Statistics, 
calling attention to the fact that our huge excess of exports is disappear- 
ing, while imports are increasing, and suggesting that overturn of trade 
balance may be postponed for several years by moderate annual foreign in- 
vestment or by wiping off part of government credits. 

The American lumber industry. Comm. Mo., Aug., 1920. Pp. 8. Statistical 
review of the domestic lumber industry, dealing with production, consump- 
tion, imports and exports of lumber in United States. 

Is Germany going the financial way of Soviet Russia? Annalist, June 21, 
1920. P. 1. German government issued in May, 1920, over four billion 
marks of uncovered paper currency. 

Japanese-American trade. Comm. Mo., Sept., 1920. Pp. 8. Statistical re- 
port of rapid development of trade between United States and Japan dur- 
ing the last decade, showing that the Japanese are becoming important fac- 
tors in international market. 


Jute: its production, supply and distribution. Econ. World, June 19, 1920. 
Pp. 4. Statistical review of jute production and distribution. 

Mexico offers a fertile field for American trade extension. Americas, July, 
1920. Pp. 5. Mexico offers large and receptive market for United States. 
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Seventh national foreign tra Bankers Mag. (Am.), June, 1920. 
Pp. 21. Resumé of paper national foreign trade convention 
held at San Francisco, M 

Trade relations of the west ith America. Comm. Mo., July, 1920. 
Pp. 10. Gives figures : t extent to which construction of 
Panama Canal has increa between United States (particularly 
eastern and west coast « 

United States losing trade i n South America, Annalist, June 
28, 1920. Pp. 2. From » March, 1920, our exports to six 
principal South American nereased only 13 per cent, while our 
imports from these count ? i with same period in 1919, jumped 
48 per cent, giving Uni lverse trade balance of more than 
$291,000,000. 

West coast ports brought i he Panama Canal. Americas, July, 
1920. Pp. 6. Illustrate part played by Panama Canal in 
bringing about improved iditions between United States and 
west coast of South Am between east and west coasts of 


South America. 


(Abst es S. Morgan) 

Anperson, H. C. The con iod. Mech. Engg., Oct., 1920. Pp. 2. 
A description of the variou ed in computing the allowances for 
interest and taxes during 

AsHrietp, Lorp. London m. Nineteenth Cent., May, 19920. 
Pp. 16. A discussion of ell-planned development of Lon- 
don’s transportation faci the relative merits of various types 
of transportation agency estion that all transportation agencies 
be transferred to privat ler a pooling arrangement to allay 
conflict of interest and u r | ic control. 

Brszins, J. R. City buildi portation. Journ. West. Soc. Engrs., 
Aug. 20, 1920. Pp. 59. ¢ liscussion of need for city planning 
and of relation of mean thereto 

Brains, J. R. Rational valu mparative study. Mech. Engg., Oct., 
1920. Pp. 4. A valuable d f need for studying the fundamental 
economic principles which the valuation of utility property, with a 
useful illustrative exam} n the life history of a typical utility 
undertaking. 

Barnckernorr, H. M. Fu ypid transit lines in cities. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Oct. 2, 1920. P ical analysis shows greater depen- 
dence on surface lines tl nly supposed; rapid transit and sur- 
face lines should therefor lementary so far as possible. 

Capes, W. P. How cities \ k state defeated efforts of street rail- 


way companies to escape cos rack paving. Munic, & County Engg., 


\ 
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Aug., 1920. Pp. 3. A summary of arguments, technical and economic, 
against exemption of street railways from this particular duty. 


Cariett, F. W. The fate of the five-cent fare. XII. Municipal ownership in 
Seattle. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1920. Pp. 8. Statement of reasons for 
difficulties being encountered by Seattle in its experiment with municipal 
ownership, with brief sketch of history of the undertaking. 


Crarx, H. C. Politics and politicians. Aera, July, 1920. Pp. 36. Discussion 
of Detroit’s transportation problem, its historical background and the pro- 
posed municipal lines. 


Draper, W. A. Incentive in service-at-cost. Aera, Oct., 1920. Pp. 3. Ser- 
vice-at-cost franchises are defective unless they furnish incentive for effi- 
ciency on the part of private management. 


Epcerton, E. O. The reward for efficiency. Gen. Elec. Rev., Aug., 1920. 
Pp. 4. Argument for granting a reward for efficiency in public utility 
management, such reward to be a part of a general system which would 
appeal to all ranks of utility employees. 


Exmes, C. F. Price levels in relation to value. Mech. Engg., Oct., 1920. Pp. 
4. Payments for public utility service should be adjusted to the variations 
in the purchasing power of money. 


Gernart, W. F. Financing electric public utilities. Elec. World, Sept. 4, 
11, 1920. Pp. 2, 2. Difficulties encountered in securing necessary capital 
and statistical analysis showing high return required to be paid on utility 
securities. 


Gwinn, D. R. The high cost of money to public utilities. Journ. Am, Water 
Works Assoc., July, 1920. Pp. 6. A plea for liberality in treatment of 
public utilities based on urgent necessities of the situation. 


Hacenan, W. J. State versus local regulation of public utilities. Elec. Rev., 
Aug. 18, 1920. Pp. 8. A rather comprehensive statement of the case for 
the status quo in state regulation. 


Huncerrorp, E. Series of articles on salient phases of the electric railway 
situation, continued. V. Detroit. VI. California and her tractions—parts 
1,2. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 24, Aug. 14, Sept. 11, 1920. Pp. 6, 5, 4. 


Jackson, W. The place of the bus. VI. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 31, 1920. 
Pp. 10. Last of series. Bus transportation considered a supplementary 


form of transportation if proper accounting with costs and responsibilities 
is had, 


Kiexparnicx, J. J. Genuine savings through municipal ownership. The story 
of the Holyoke, Mass., municipal plants. Am. City, Sept., 1920. Pp. 3. 


Lepovux, J. W. Some observations covering the public service commission. 
Journ. Am. Water Works Assoc., July, 1920. Pp. 8. Discussion of practice 
of Pennsylvania commission as to valuation and rate of return and effect 
thereof. 


Lirriz, A. S. B. Chicago rate case valuation. Gas Age, Sept. 10, 1920. Pp. 
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7. Explanation of how 
interest expedited the rea 


Mercatr, L. The war burd 
Journ. Am. Water Work 
analysis of trend of cost 


Myers, G. L. Competition 
Oct. 1, 1920. Pp. 4& A 
desirable and that prope: 


Pate, F. B. H. The cost 
Mech. Engg., Oct., 1920, 
Additions to the total diré 
for the outlays incurred i 
in remunerating the pr 
Explanation of manner 


Ransom, W. L. An epoci 
Monthly, July, 1920. P 
solidated Gas Company 
pany’s accounting record 
facilitating the hearing of 


Surcvuy, H. Bridgeport tr 
clusive use of bus trans] 
said to have demonstrated 
needs of the city. 


Wnuicox, D. F. Appraisin 
Pp. 2. Criticism of recent 
the public utilities comm 
sion the authority to ma 


such valuations are to be 


Are railways and public 
earned increments” in v 
Brief argument that a 
the “unearned increment 


Canadian hydro-electric p 
Criticism of this large un 


Cincinnati director reports 
annual report under Ci 


Cost of reproduction theory 
Pp. 6. Cost of reproduc 
stability, and “efficient i 
showing tendency to ad 

Federal commission makes 
Ry. Journ., Aug. 28, 192 
issued, of the special Fed 


Natural gas rate decisions 
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tee representing all parties in 
valuation. 


the United States continue. 
Pp. 6. Extensive statistical 


venue, 


industry. Journ. of Elec., 
etition in utility field is un- 


+4 


unnecessary. 


inancing a public utility project. 


ng, July 16, 1920, Pp. 8, 3. 


nstruction cost should be made 


, in procuring funds and 
nt of differing percentages. 
tages were derived. 


; 


rate cases. Am. Gas Assoc. 
al master in case of Con- 
ng the introduction of com- 


idered to be of importance as 


, Oct., 1920. Pp. 14. The ex- 
eks in Bridgeport, Conn., is 
es to meet the transportation 


ties. Am. City, Sept., 1920. 
Jersey which has taken from 
the hands of a new commis- 
lly in view of the fact that 


itive in rate cases. 


tled to dividends upon “un- 
ing, June 16, 1920. P. 1. 
ms would tend to eliminate 


Service, Aug., 1920. Pp. 7. 
vince of Quebec. 


Sept. 4, 1920. Pp. 3. First 
franchise. 


Mich. Law Rev., June, 1920. 
n criticised because of its in- 


ivocated, with citation of cases 


dent. Aera, Sept., 1920, Elec. 
Full text of the report, recently 
ways Commission, 


5, 1920. Pp. 2. Abstracts of 
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recent decisions bearing on interstate movement of natural gas and its 
conservation. 


Pays heavy tolls on city gas plant. Pub. Service, Aug., 1920. Pp. 2. Criti- 
cism of Richmond (Va.) municipal gas plant. 


Prices and rates of return on public utility investments, Econ. World (N. Y.), 
Aug. 14, 1920. Pp. 4. An examination of the causes which account for 
the high cost of investment funds to public utilities. 


Public confidence in public utilities must be restored. Annalist, Aug. 16, 
1920. P.1. Argument advanced that public interest demands liberal treat- 
ment of utilities. 


Rochester accepts new agreement. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 31, 1920. Pp. 2. 


Summary of principal provisions of the most recently adopted service-at- 
cost franchise. 


Traction service at cost. New Republic, Sept. 22, 1920. Pp. 2. Consideration 
of the equities in the electric railway franchise situation and of the poten- 
tialities of “service-at-cost” franchises. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


ArmstronG, R. D. Regulation of bond discount. Journ. Account., July, 1920. 
Pp. 18. The proper treatment of discount suffered in the sale of bonds is 
one of the most controversial questions which public service commissions 
have had to face. Cites many legal cases to show that the fundamental 
principles have emerged with a fair degree of clearness, and in their gen- 
eral outlines are fairly well defined. Bond discount not a capital charge. 
Amortization charge not an operating expense. 


Autserc, T. J. Accounting for retail shoe stores. Journ. Account., Aug., 
1920. Pp. 8. Contains classification of operating accounts for an average 
business and briefly explains the items to be charged to each. Illustrated 
forms. 


Bomer, C. F. Iron mine accounting. Journ. Account. Sept., 1920. Pp. 5. 


Some peculiarities in keeping the system of general accounts as well as the 
cost accounts. 


Buetrner, L. A. Accounting for a magazine publishing business. July, 
1920. Pp. 6. In the explanation given the required entries are presented 


in journal form, together with a description of the more complicated 
records. 


Cuase, S. What is a reasonable profit? Journ. Account., June, 1920. Pp. 
18. Of all methods which have been advanced for passing judgment on 
profits, the rate of economic profit on economic capital and the rate of net 
profit on net worth are the two tenable bases which have a more or less 
universal application. 


Devux, J. H. Accounting for proprietary preparations. Journ. Account., 
July, 1920. Pp. 7. While this article might apply in general to all trade- 
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marked preparations in tuffs, paints, etc., it has special ref- 
erence to patent medici! srations, and the like. 

Dusensury, B. A. Accor ireless service companies. Pace Stu- 
dent, Aug., 1920. Pp. 

Gower, W. B. Advisory Journ. Account., Oct., 1920. Pp. 9. 
GreenFietp, H. G. Accor ent furniture dealers. Journ. Ac- 
count., Aug., 1920. Py lescription of accounting forms, 
Jacxson, J. H. Deprecia true cost. Journ. Account., June, 
1920. Pp. 3. It has c mon question whether depreciation 
should be charged on t he cost of wasting assets or on the 

basis of what it will c hese assets. 

Jorpan, H. C. Accounts ure of wood veneer. Journ. Ac- 
count., Aug., 1920. Pp ie subject in a specific manner. 

Kroun, T. Tazation of d stock dividends. Journ. Account., 
Aug., 1920. Pp. 7. D e important decisions by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Lerrizn, E. E. Account essional institute, Journ. Account., 
Sept., 1920. Pp. 6. I books necessary, outlines the ac- 
counts and explains me rding the various revenues and ex- 
penditures. Also cons tion of a budget, the treatment of 
accounts payable and s f a more or less general character. 

Naruan, C. A. H. Acces eers and contractors. Journ. Account., 
Aug., 1920. Pp. 7. A nt of the accounting requirements 


for construction work. 


Nasu, L. R. Accounting ity replacements. Stone & Webster 
Journ., June, 1920. P lated replacement reserve, instead 
of being a fixed percen tment, might with propriety, be- 
cause of essential indef et up with maximum and minimum 
limits from 30 per cent t above and below the normal respec- 
tively. Such flexibility t appropriations would tend to sta- 
bilize returns to inves ire an accumulation of replace- 
ment funds sufficient f irposes. 

Paton, W. A. Depreciat tion, and productive capacity. Journ. 
Account., July, 1920. | Other writers in previous articles in this 
periodical have pointed rtance of increased renewal costs in 
regard to the matter harges. Some new comments are 


contributed to the discu 


Perrine, L. L. Some diff entages. Journ. Account., July, 1920. 
Pp. 6. Why percentag ns are frequently erroneous and how 
such difficulties may 

Ross, F. A. Growth and eff nch offices. Journ. Account., Oct., 1920. 
Pp. 10. Questions of | accounting firm. 


Sumertern, M. Accounti export house. Journ. Account. Aug., 
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1920. Pp. 11. Illustrated forms and a general description of a typical 
system. 
Wiupman, J. R. Certified financial statements as a basis for credit. Journ. 


Account., Sept., 1920. Pp. 7. Why bankers consider it important that 
financial statements be certified. 


Wiupman, J. R. Supervising the work of the accounting staff. Journ, Ac- 
count., Oct., 1920. Pp. 7. 


Waicut, W. R. Accounting for the agricultural machinery industry. Journ. 
Account., June, 1920. Pp. 17. 


American Institute of Accountants. May examinations. Journ. Account., 
June, 1920. Pp. 15, 


Investments and Securities 
(Abstracts by A. S. Dewing) 


AppinseLt, H. M. Public service bonds. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1920. Pp. 9. 
A consideration of principles underlying sound public utility financing with 
survey of conditions which point to inherent strength of public utility 
securities. 


Anens, H. F. and Bancrorr, J. R. The history of bond prices. Ann, Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1920. Pp. 5. Deals with British consols, United States gov- 
ernment bonds, railroad bonds; gives causes for fluctuation after the Civil 
War and appends six charts showing the trend of bond prices. 


Morris, R. Oil and the investor. World’s Work, Feb., 1920. Pp. 5. Dis- 
cusses the speculative chances of the investor in oil securities. 


Smrrn, J. S. Reclamation of swamp lands and the modern drainage bond. 
Ann, Am. Acad., Mar., 1920. Pp. 12. States the amount and distribution 
of swamp lands, organization of modern drainage districts, the provisions 
of a typical drainage law, and the successful working of a drainage project 
in Missouri, as a basis for the bond discussion. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 


Acneson, D. Rock Island. New Repub., Aug. 25, 1920. Pp. 3. A review 
of the workings of the plan of codéperation between the workers and the 
Ordnance officers for the securing and execution of orders, on a competi- 
tive basis, from other departments of the government. The workers car- 
ried their part through successfully but the plan was wrecked by the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Actanp, F, A. Canada and International Labour Office. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
July, 1920. Pp. 23. The report of the Canadian government representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the International Labor Office. Includes 
an outline of the labor provisions of the peace treaty and a summary his- 
tory of the steps in the organization of the international labor agencies 
and of the actions taken by them through March, 1920. 
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British labor is not yet 
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Coorg, C. R. Js industri 
13. Present tendencie 


dominate. Advocates 


Man, H. Industrial 


An interesting descripti 
joint bodies which have 
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proved very efficacious 


C. S. The Bom 
Pp. 10. The strikes w 
costs. They might ha 
by the employers. 


Fisn, E. H. What are we 
Aug., 1920. Pp. 4. 1 
ees by educating them 
ability to pay wages 
meet with union deleg 


Frorence, P. S. An off 


Journ., June, 1920. Ri 


Comparison of an Eig! 


Health Bulletin no. 10¢ 


Gomprrs, S. and Wout, M 


[ December 


jriculture de VAngleterre et du 
Feb., 1920. Pp. 21. Description 
ieved under it, by a member of 


f labor in American industry, 


y of the Bombay textile labour, 

10. Efficiency of native labor 
ges and reducing the length of 
and the same considerate treat- 
English. 


legislation in a large clothing 
12. The Leitch plan of indus- 
has been modified, at the initia- 
pidity of action—and in the di- 
unization has a record of solid 


New Repub., Sept. 29, 1920. Pp. 3. 
n, nor has it a definite program 


during the last quarter cen- 


Nineteenth Cent., Sept., 1920. Pp. 
ggle to decide which class shall 
ntrol and rewards. 


Survey, July 3, 1920. Pp. 5. 
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he important industries since the 

their basis. This system has 
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Indian Econ. Soc., Dec., 1919. 
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Pp. 10. The revolutionary policies of the leaders of the new International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


Hatuaway, H. K. Logical steps in installing the Taylor system of manage- 
ment. Indus. Manag., Aug., 1920. Pp. 8. Includes a brief statement of 
the causes of “soldiering” by workmen, 


Hurp, A. The great siege: British labour and bolshevism, Fortn. Rev., Aug., 
1920. Pp. 15. British labor is being drawn by a minority in the direction 
of revolution. 


Jackson, G. E. Unemployment in Eastern Canada. Econ. Journ. June, 
1920. Pp. 9. Analysis of causes of unemployment and of measures adopted 
to reduce it. 


Kune, B. Speeches at a Standard Oil Meeting of employees’ and company’s 
representatives. Indus. Manag., July, 1920. Pp. 8. 


Koen, J. Jr. Labor's share in building costs. Mag. Wall St., Sept. 4, 1920. 
Pp. 3. Shortage of skilled labor in the building industry will keep wages 
up for some time to come. This shortage is due to greater regularity of 
employment and superior working conditions in newer industries and to 
preference of young men for office positions. 


Korany, L. The accuracy of labor. Quart. Journ, of Econ., Aug., 1920. Pp. 
13. Differences in relative accuracy between workers constitute the most 
important basis of the division of labor and of wage differentiation within 
the same occupation. 


Kumpmann, K. Der Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit und die Reichsarbeit- 
slosenversicherung. Schmollers Jahrb., Jahrg. 44, Heft 2, 1920. Pp. 64. 
Critical review of recent German experience with measures to reduce un- 
employment and of unemployment insurance, concluding with a criticism 
of the proposed unemployment insurance law. 


Lasx1, H. J. British labor and direct action. Nation, Sept. 11, 1920. Pp. 2. 
The threat of a general strike in August, 1920, to prevent war with Soviet 
Russia was an emergency measure. British labor as a whole would not 
favor the policy of the general strike on domestic issues. 


Lescure, J. Le mouvement ouvrier depuis Varmistice jusqu’en mars, 1920. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1920. Pp, 21. Reviews the striking develop- 
ments in the French and British labor movements since the armistice. Op- 
poses compulsory arbitration. Emphasizes the need of greater production. 


Levupers, M.-E. Die Entwicklung der gewerblichen Frauenarbeit im Kriege 
II. Schmollers Jahrb., Jahrg. 44, Heft 2, 1920. Pp. 23. Deals with the 
training of the women for wartime employments, relative pay, special 
measures of protection, and the problems raised for the future. 


Macponatp, J. R. The British labor party conference. Nation, July 24, 1920. 
Pp. 2. 


Macnvusson, L. and Gapsspy, M. A. Federal intervention in railroad labor 
disputes. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 18. 
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Manrtin-Saint-Leon and 


dans les entreprises in 
A paper, followed by 
other countries and the 


tems in France. 


Morais, V. P. The Ore: 
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Norrucorr, C. H. Wh 
Aug., 1920. Pp. 4. 
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of recent strikes. 
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Lab. Rev., July, 1920. 
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d’Econ. Soc., Apr., 1920. Pp. 21. 
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wage, its problems and possibilities. 
Pp. 30. A review of the Oregon 
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er is thinking. Indus. Manag,, 


English workingman, Journ. Pol. 
Reprint of a lecture. The first in- 
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appended. 


movement in France. Contemp. 


e and effects of the Whitley plan in 


iy 2 
rp. 3. 


Intern. Journ. Ethics, July, 1920. 

ould be based on the needs of the 

n equality only to the extent neces- 
service in the requisite amount. 


church world report says of tt. 
viet Russia, Weekly Rev., Sept. 


the longshoremen settle differences 
Pp. 7. Includes a brief account 


New Repub., Aug. 11, 1920. Pp. 3. 

Lab. Rev., Sept., 1920. Pp. 8. 

1s profits, Factory, June 15, 1920. 
the plan installed by Winship, 

ment industries in Cleveland, Mo. 


house industries. Mo. Lab. Rev.. 


ition of Labour. Lab. Gas. (Can- 
f the proceedings. 
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Boycott of Hungary by international organized labor. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 
1920. Pp. 5. 

The British labor delegation to Russia. Nation, Sept. 25, 1920. Pp. 8. The 
text of the report, except for some omissions, includes a brief statement of 
the position of trade unions and the functions performed by them under 
the present régime. 


Development of the labor situation in Australia. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1920. 
Pp. 8. 

Industrial stability. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1920. Pp. 171. A collection of 
papers grouped under the following general topics: the trend toward indus- 
trial democracy; labor representation in industrial management; collective 
bargaining; securing production; industrial stability. 

The Interchurch report on the steel strike. Weekly Rev., Aug. 11, 1920. Pp. 
2. Holds that the findings reflect bias against the employers. 

Minimum wage legislation in Canada: a comparison of the various provincial 
laws on the subject. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Sept., 1920. Pp. 4. 

Payment of wages for holidays, Lab. Gaz. (London), Aug., 1920. Pp. 2. 
The practice of paying workers during vacations has been greatly extended 


recently in the United Kingdom. A list of joint agreements containing 
such a provision is given. 


Tendency toward a shorter work week. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by C. A. Phillips) 


Anperson, B. M., Jr. The banks and the capital market. Annalist, Oct. 11, 
1920. Pp. 2. An analysis of the present bank credit situation. 


Anverson, B. M., Jr. The fallacy of “the stabilized dollar” Econ. World, 
Aug. 7, 1920. Pp. 2. The restoration of the gold standard in Europe is 
prerequisite to the success of any plan for stabilizing the dollar. 


Anstaux, M. The Belgian exchange since the war. Econ. Journ., June, 1920. 
Pp. 12. An account of events leading up to the establishment of rigid 
government regulation of foreign exchange rates. 

Arsutunot, C. C. A “stabilized dollar’ would produce violent changes in 
periods of falling prices. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1920. Pp. 8. 

Basu, P. The problem of Indian exchange and currency. Journ. Indian 
Econ. Soc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 12. Urges that gold be secured in New York 
against which to draw reverse councils. 

Cuancetton, W. E. Sees danger in our forty per cent gold cover dollars. 
Annalist, Aug. 9, 1920. Pp. 2. Recommends credit contraction and the 
restoration of gold to circulation. 

Gernart, W. F. The relation of insurance to banking and commercial credit. 
Econ. World, Sept. 18, 1920. Pp. 4. The numerous ways in which the va- 
rious forms of insurance contribute to the credit worth of the insured. 
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Hayrorp, F. L. The bar 
An interesting review 
States, 1915 to date. 

Heranver, S. Riksbank 
Pp. 14. Rediscounting 

Horne, E. A. Report 
1919. Journ. Indian ! 
qualified approval. 

Kino, W. I. Circulating 
fare. Am. Econ. Rev., 

Kino, W. I. The preciou 
Chart Series no. 2, We 
statement of the relati 
culties underlying a sy 

Lawson, W. R. The vag 
Sept., 1920. Pp. 10. 
to stimulate gold prod 

Mapon, B. F. Reverse 
Pp. 10. Opposes the s 

Mourne, C. La vie chére 
Inflation, speculation, 

0.C. L. The silver situa 
and future position of 

Orstercren, A. Den seku 
penningsomsdtining. | 
ous phases of rural cr: 

B. Kuantitetst 
Supp., 1918. Pp. 48. 
as it has appeared in S 

Risr, C. and Mawas, A 
France, Angleterre, Ita 


Pol., May-June, 1920. 


Rovutiteav, M. G. Chroni 


de la Soc. de Statistiqu: 


Tirvs, A. H. Federal 
1920. Pp. 2. The work 

T. Affdrsbank 
Tids., Jan., 1920. Pp 
commercial banks dur 
money. 

Wurre, B. Neutral war 
Pp. 7. A descriptive 


[ December 


DuPont Mag., May, 1920. Pp. 2. 


banking situation in the United 


Ek. Tids., Dec. Supp., 1919. 
l nal Bank. 


Indian exchange and currency, 
1920. Pp. 5. An analysis with 


ind relation to the public wel- 


lying our currency. Interlocking 
II, no. 12, July 6, 1920. A clear 
precious metals, and of the diffi- 


time. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
i mainly to proposals and efforts 


Indian Econ, Soc., Mar., 1920. 


Soc., July-Aug., 1920. Pp. 12 
e as responsible factors. 


Aug., 1920. Pp. 14. The present 


ilver market, 


stighetskrediten samt landbygdens 
, 1920. Pp. 41. Discusses vari- 
eference to Swedish conditions. 


ska litteraturen. Ek. Tids., Dec. 


f the quantity theory of money 


terature. 


change et signes monetaires en 


Unis, Japon, Canada, Rev. d’Econ. 


des questions monetaires. Journ. 
1920. Pp. 10. Mainly statistical. 


Journ, Am. Bankers’ Ass’n, Aug., 
bank. 

vid fallande penningvairde. Ek. 
the earning power of money of 
line in the purchasing power of 


The Bankers’ Mag., July, 1920. 
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Wicxsett, K. Riksbanken och privatbankerna, Ek. Tids., Dec. Supp., 1919. 
Pp. 12. A discussion of the Swedish National Bank and the private banks. 
Proposes reforms in the Swedish system of finance and credit. 


Wupman, M. S. Certified financial statements as a basis for credit. Journ. 
Account., Sept., 1920. <A certified statement carries validation of all its 
items, 


Wuus, H. P. Acceptances as a neglected element in inflation, Econ. World, 
July 24, 1920. 


Woopman, L. D. Industrial savings banking. Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., 
Sept., 1920. Pp. 6. A critical examination of various methods of indus- 
trial savings systems. 


X. La monnaie dans la nouvelle République Autrichienne. Rev. d’Econ, 
Pol, July-Aug., 1920. Pp. 4. Despite radical changes there has been no 
legal modification of the monetary régime existing before the war. 


Zorrer, G. La valuta alemana como sintoma de una situacién. Rev. Nac. de 
Econ., Feb., 1920. Pp. 24. 


Democracy in banking. Nation, Sept., 18, 1920. P. 1. Coéperative banking 
is recommended as a means of curbing an alleged banking monopoly. 


First steps taken to restore sound money in England. Annalist, Aug. 23, 
1920. Pp. 2. A survey of monetary and banking conditions in Great 
Britain, January-June, 1920. 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1919. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), July, 1920. Pp. 11. Statistical analysis of banking lia- 
bilities and resources of United Kingdom, 1919. 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1919, Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Aug., 1920. Pp. 18. The increase in reserve funds was not 
so large as that of the preceding year. 


Report of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the United States League of 
Local Building and Loan Associations. Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Aug., 
1920. Pp. 27. 


Warehouse receipts as a basis for cotton loans. Comm. Mo., Sept., 1920. Pp. 
5. Qualities of warehouse receipts requisite to ideal service as collateral 
for cotton loans. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
Avams, T. S. Why the excess profits tax should be repealed. Econ, Wld., 
July 31, 1920. Pp. 2. Results in great inequalities of sacrifice as between 
corporations and as between incorporated and unincorporated businesses. 


Avustix, O. P. Astounding growth has taken place in national debts of the 
world, Americas, June, 1920. Pp. 5. Traces the growth from early times 
with detailed figures for the various countries since 1914. 
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Bucx, L. V. Cisen og Konews 


A study of excise taxes in Ds 
Brack, C. C. Some aspects 

July, 1920, Pp. 10. Tell 

complished by the Eugen 
Brown, H. G. Some frequen 


tion. Journ. Pol. Econ., Ju 
ties. 


Cuamarns, J. S. The grave 
amendment to the constiluti 
Pp. 2. To be submitted t 


Dovoras, P. H. A system 
1920. Pp. 17. Traces the de 


Esrey, J. A. Indiana taz refor 


creased power given to state | 


Famcuitp, F. R. Suggestions 
and profits. Am. Econ. Re 
Geasrensenc, C. W. The im; 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Ju 
ticularly from the standpoir 


G. L’impdt extraordinaire 


Finan., Apr.-May-June, 1920 
on property, payable in an: 
grave financial situation 
Herxscuer, E. F. Protektion 
41. A historical sketch of t 


Knoor, D. The royal comr 
1920. Pp. 12. . Nearly all 
cepted by the government 


von Kocn. Om Frihandels 
1919. Pp. 26. A discussior 


Kororp, O. B. Inkomst og I 


Pp. 16. An analysis of the D 


parison with earlier laws. 


McGinnis, W. Inconsistencies 


heritance taxes in the United 


Traces briefly the history of 
in its working. 

McGaatn, T. O. Protection 
Assoc., June, 1920. Pp. 6 


McKenna, R. The taxable ca 
July 24, 1920. Pp. 3. Beli 


people. 


iodicals [ December 


nen, Nat. dk Tids. Jan., 1920, Pp, 96, 
ark from the thirteenth century. and on, 
nice and the income tax. Eugenics Rev., 
reforms accomplished and to be ac- 
tion Society. 
jlected factors in the incidence of taza- 
Pp. 6. Discusses taxes on commodi- 


> involved in the proposed “single tax” 
lifornia. Econ, World, Sept. 4, 1920. 
s for the fifth time. 
eral grants-in-aid. I. Pol, Sci. Quart., June, 
yment of a new federal policy in this field. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 3, In- 
mmission, 
evision of the federal taxation of income 
, 1920, Pp. 14. 
ince of unification of inheritance tax laws. 
Pp. 5. Considers the problem par- 
he investor. 
le patrimoine en Italie. Rev. Sci. Légis. 
71. Italy has adopted a progressive tax 
instalments, as a means of relieving her 


s hdrstemning. Ek. Tids., Feb., 1920, Pp, 
rigin of protective tariff. 


n the income tax, Econ. Journ., June, 
recommendations have already been ac- 


tullskyddsteorier. Ek. Tids., Dec. Supp., 
f free trade and tariff theories. 


mueskatteloven. Nat. ok. Tids., Jan., 1920, 
unish income tax law of October, 1919, a com- 


w and construction in connection with in- 
States Econ. World, Sept. ll, 1920. Pp. 3. 
he tax and gives examples of inconsistencies 


mines against unjust taxation, Bull. Nat. 

Makes definite suggestions for reform, 
pacity of the British nation. Econ. World, 
the present budget overtaxes the British 


a 
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Musee, W. K. The federal tax laws in their relation to life insurance. 
Econ. World, Aug. 7, 1920. Pp. 4. A good summary. 


Picov, A. C. Codperative societies and income tax. Econ, Journ., June, 1920, 
Pp. 7. A discussion by a dissenting member of the British royal commission. 


Piwcov, A. C. The report of the royal commission on the British income taz. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1920. Pp. 19, Discusses certain conclusions of 
the commission. a 

Powewr, T. R. The President’s veto of the budget bill. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Sept., 1920. Pp. 8. Does not share the President’s opinion that the method 
of removal of the proposed comptroller-general would be unconstitutional. 


Powett, E. T. The effect of taxation on securities. Finan. Rev. Rev., Sept., 
1920. Pp. 15. Present British taxation is likely to discourage thrift. 


Rosa, E. B. The economic importance of the scientific work of the govern- 
ment. Sci. Mo., July, 1920. Pp. 22. In spite of its importance, the federal 
government spent in 1920 only one per cent of its total budget for such 
work, 


Roruscuitp, M. D. Gross turnover tax as a substitute for existing laws. 
Annalist, July 5, 1920. Pp. 2, Favored by the National Business Men’s 
Committee. 


Tynpat, J. J. Life insurance and inheritance taxes. Econ. World., July 10, 
1920, Pp. 2, Explains how life insurance may best be used to meet in- 
heritance taxes. 


Veasry, W. D. Timber tazation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1920. Pp. 4. 
Gives reasons for leniency in the assessment of young growth. 


ZuxemMan, T. D. Are stock dividends incomes? Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 


1920. Pp. 10. Believes the Supreme Court will eventually reverse its de- 
cision, 


Les finances de guerre de VAngleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-May- 
June, 1920. Pp. 25, Outlines the courageous policy with which England 
has attacked the war debt. 


Les finances de guerre de Angleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-May- 
June, 1920. Pp. 12. The text of an address by M. Francois-Marsal, min- 
ister of finance, emphasizing the need of adopting certain fiscal policies. 


Preferential tariffs and India, Wealth of India, Mar., 1920. Pp. 12. An in- 
quiry by the Indian government into the working of the Indian tariff and 


the effects of giving preferential treatment to members of the British 
Empire, 


La reconstitution financiére et économique du monde, Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan. 
Apr.-May-June, 1920. Pp. 17. Contains the international address of the 
economists to the different governments, outlining a plan for reconstruc- 
tion, 
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Populati ind Migration 
(Abst: by A. B. Wolfe) 

Bonner, L. La population : en mouvement (1800-1961). La Vie 
Urbaine, June, 1919. Pp. 3 39 full page half-tone maps. Detailed 
historico-statistical exposi the population growth of Paris. The 
charts show geographical « ) and increase of density from 1800 to 
1911; a map forecasting the geo; hical expansion and distribution of the 


population in 1961 is app« 


Doucet, R. Le dépeupleme ; ns montagneuses. Le Monde Econ., 
June 19, 1920. Pp. 2. A the decline of population of certain 
mountain departments in | The cause is attributed to the growth 
of industry and decline of 

East, E.M. Population. Sci 1e, 1920. Pp. 22. Address of the Presi- 
dent of the American So laturalists. Points out dangers involved 
in present rapid increase tion; raises questions as to the future 
quality of the American A suggestive article. 

Gispon, J. M. The foreign Queen’s Quart., June, 1920. Pp. 20. Sym- 
pathetic discussion of the f the various immigrant nationalities 
in Canada, with referen ilation and contribution to Canadian 
culture. 

Keirn, A. Galton’s place a jists. Eugenics Rev., Apr., 1920, 
Pp. 15. Holds that Gal ed a new era in anthropology by his 
statistical researches. 

Konter, M. J. Los Judios e: l Rev. Bimestre Cubana, July-Aug., 1920. 
Pp. 5. A sketch devoted he fate of early Jewish colonists under 
the Inquisition. 

Kurz, L. Ueber das Ausste urvélker. II. Das Aussterbe-Mecha- 
nisus bei den Karolinern sel Jap. Archiv fiir Frauenkunde, Apr., 
1920. Pp. 41. Interesting 2 question originally raised by John 
Rae and Robert Louis St 

Naresan, Mas. V. The poj em in India. Indian Rev., July, 1920. 
Pp. 2. No serious cause fi t increase of the Indian population, 
provided the Indian rayot self more efficient, 

Tuompson, W. S. Race suici the United States. Birth Control Rev., 
Aug.-Sept.-Oct., 1920. P ted from the Scientific Monthly. To 
be continued. 

Turnor, C. The organization ion and settlement within the Empire. 
United Empire, May, 192 Sets forth economic and other reasons 
why organization should b« ted to see that all who leave the United 
Kingdom settle within the “We cannot afford to lose citizens.” 

Insu eand Pensions 
(Abstra y Henry J. Harris) 
Commons, J. R. A reconstru n health program. Bull. Univ. Wis., June, 


1920, Pp. 18. A comprel e program includes cure and codéperation 
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in prevention of sickness; it includes health insurance, It means increased 
taxation on unprevented sickness with ultimately reduced taxation on prop- 
erty. 

Fisnen, W. C. Experience with workmen’s compensation. Am, Econ, Rev., 
Mar., 1920. Pp. 30. 


Frrzcrratp, J. A. Reciprocal or inter-insurance against loss by fire. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Mar., 1920. Pp. 12. 


Gus, J. B. A method of valuing bonds of a life insurance company. Trans. 
Act. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 10. Formula based on amortized values. 


Hatsey, O. S. Physicians and health insurance. Survey, Sept. 15, 1920. P. 1. 
American bills provide for referees to decide capacity for work; British 
system inadequate in this respect. 


Harpison, F. H. The actual operation of workmen's compensation insurance, 
Econ. World, Sept., 1920. Pp. 3. Rate making best done by voluntary 
bureaus with state supervision. 


Heagn, W. F. W. The various forms of protection afforded by consequential 
loss, or profits, policies, Econ. World, Aug. 28, 1920. Pp. 3. Describes 
policies covering increased cost of working, loss of agents’ commissions, 
loss of output, gold mines, docks, etc., sugar and wood pulp, rubber, etc. 


Henne, H. Brénde und Explosionen und ihre Lehren Mitteilungen aus der 
Praxis der Feuerversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 
1920. Pp. 11. Description of explosions in various establishments. 


Horrman, F. L. The pharmaceutical aspects of national health insurance. 
Med. Rec., Sept. 23, 1920. Pp. 6. Drug practice under the act emphasizes 
economy in drugs at expense of patients’ welfare. 


Hunter, A. Mortality among American annuitants anu premiums based 
thereon. Trans. Act. Soc., May, 1920, Pp. 20. Investigation of experience 
of twenty American companies, which have issued 95 per cent of the an- 
nuities up to and including 1917. Tables, formulae, etc. 


Hunter, A. and Rocers, O. H. Influence of occupation upon mortality. 
Trans. Act. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 33. Methods and experience of the New 
York Life Insurance Company in rating the occupational mortality of lead- 
ing occupations. 

Mactgan, A. F. Comparative rates of withdrawal. Trans. Act. Soc., May, 
1920. Pp. 13. Rates of withdrawal on various forms of policy, by habitat, 
ete. 

Mactean, J. B. Notes on problems of small pension funds. Trans. Act. Soc., 
May, 1920. Pp. 8. Methods used in actual instances in planning small 
pension funds. 

Parkinson, T. I. Longshoremen’s compensation upset by Supreme Court. 
Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., June, 1920. Pp. 4. Criticises adversely the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart that Congress 
may not authorize state legislatures to make their compensation laws ap- 
plicable to injuries within the maritime jurisdiction. 
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Parzic, A. Langfristige und 


f. d. ges. Versicherungswis 


periods should be the main f 


Porrnorr, H. Geistige Ar 


ges. Versicherungswis., Jul 
accident, invalidity laws to i 
the form provided for the |! 


Recxzen, P. Die praktische 


liche und private Versicherus 
History, ext 


1920. Pp. 17. 
hookworm disease. 


Surentac; B. S. Uninsurance 


1920. Pp. 2. Over 20,00 
required. Gives results of 


Tuonrsen, C. Forsikringsfore 


Nat. dk. Tids., Jan., 1920. 
part of the eighteenth cent 
Insurance Company in Der 


Weicn, A. A. Preliminary 
Pp. 9. ‘The preliminary 
premium allowance for a 
that under the ordinary 


business fully equal to tha 


Periodic medical examination 
Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 2 


members of establishment 


The unemployment insurance 
1. In force Nov. 8, 1920. 


insurance, except agricultu 
(4d. each from insured and « 


maximum period of benefit 
days and dues must have 
included. 


Workmen’s compensation legis 
Pp. 4 Provisions summariz 


waiting period, benefits, et: 


Brum, O. Maz Adlers Neug: 
d. Sozial., VIII, 2-3, 1919 


Borrxrewicz, L. Zu den 
Archiv f. d. Geschichte d 


Kavursxy, K. Drei kleine Sci 


Sosial., VIII, 2-3, 1919. 


Periodicals 
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stige Lebensversicherungen. Zeitschr. 
Pp. 16. Insurance covering long 
t terms the exception. 


ziale Versicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. 

Pp. 14. Application of the sickness, 

lent mental workers will have to follow 
king industries (outworkers). 


ung der Wurmkrankheit fiir die staat- 
eitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 


1 treatment of the different varieties of 


compensation law. Survey, Sept. 15, 
k employers fail to carry the insurance 
n to require compliance with law. 


i Flensborg og Altona: det 18. aarh, 
\ study of attempts made in the latter 
eak the monopoly of the Royal Marine 


tation. Trans. Act. Suc., May, 1920. 
of valuation, modified so that no net 
xpenses should be given in excess of 

icy, with an expense allowance for new 
ed in the present New York law. 


nbers of German sick funds, Mo. Lab. 
ed in Essen at Krupp works for the 


Lab. Gaz. (London), Aug. 1920. P. 
ractically all persons covered by health 

1 domestic service. Dues are men 8d. 
senefit for men is 15s. per week, 

15 weeks annually. Waiting period is 3 
sid 3 months. About 12,000,000 persons 


n in Canada, 


Econ. World, Sept. 11, 1920. 
der captions such as industrial diseases, 


cialism 
les Marzismus. Archiv f. d. Geschichte 


undrententheorien von Rodbertus and Marz. 


al., VIII, 2-3, 1919. 
Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. 


en tiber Marz. 
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Korrz, H. Schriften dber den Kriegssozialismus. Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. 
Sozial., VIII, 2-3, 1919. 


Lasxrne, E. Le probléme des nationalisations et le “guild socialism” en 
Angleterre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1920. 


Le Normanp, P. La “socialization” des mines en Allemagne. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Jan,-Feb., 1920. 


Mautyer, W. Bolshevismus und Marzismus, Schmollers Jahrb., Jahrg. 44, 
Heft 2, 1920. 


Scnumacuern, H. Gegenwartsfragen des Sozialismus. Schmollers Jahrb., 
Jahrg. 44, Heft 2, 1920. 


Viwov, J. M. Le socialisme au Japon. L’Europe Nouvelle, Dec. 27, 1919. 
P. 1, 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 

Bennet, T. L. The theory of measurement of changes in cost of living. 
Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 8. “The investigation was made 
in connection with an enquiry into cost of living now being made by the 
Egyptian government, with the primary object of regulating the war 
gratuities of its lowest grade employees.” A method is suggested by 
which a change of expenditure can be analyzed into two parts, one cor- 
responding to changes in cost of living and the other to changes in stan- 
dard of living. 


Berrwwcr, W. A. The world’s gold supply. Rev. Econ, Stat., July, 1920. 
Pp. 19. 


Beverincr, W. H. British exports and the barometer. II. Econ. Journ., 
June, 1920. Pp. 5. Supports the hypothesis of “a periodic crisis in the 
climatic conditions of the earth as a whole which, at intervals averaging 
about 15 1/3 years, lowers the general productivity of harvests during one 
or more seasons.” 


Birxetr, M. S. The iron and steel trades during the war. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 41. Details are supplied on exports, manufac- 
tures, prices, and control of steel for the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States. 


pe Brack, B. Statistique concernant les trafics des réseaux africains: leur 
possibilities d’avenir. Journ. de la Soc. de Stat. de Paris, May, 1920. Pp. 12. 


Bram, T. A. The mathematician, the farmer, and the weather. Sci. Mo., 
Oct., 1920. Pp. 8 A general statement of the laws in which statistical 
methods are being applied to the study of crops and weather hazards. 


Bowrey, A. L. Cost of living and wage determination. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1920. Pp. 4. 


Brarmer, K. Gedanken dber die Wiirdigung der Statistik. Deutsches Sta- 
tistisches Zentralblatt, Sept.-Oct., 1919. Pp. 138. Nov.-Dec., 1919. Pp. 154. 
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Brissenven, P. F. The m 
June, 1920. Pp. 36. An 


mobility. Insists that the 


be more narrowly defined 


Brissenven, P. F. and Fra 
Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 192 
the accession rate, the s« 
rate; helps to clarify 
turnover.” 

Cuaney, L. W. Influence 
dustry, 1914-1919. Mo 
author’s contribution to 
possible to check rising 
instruction of the men i: 
of the well-instructed me 


of work places is increased 


Coruns, H. E. Power cost 
1920. Pp. 7. A summary 
giving in detail the chan; 

Conyneton, M. The gover 
tury. Mo. Lab. Rev., Jun 
during the war, the gov 
liberal scales of compens 
sity for frequent revisio! 


relation may be maintain 


practice it has been obli 


Corte, E. S. The world’s i 
June, 1920. Pp. 8 A 
consumption of gold, tog 
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tistics as a technique. Quart. Pubs. 
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ency: a review of recent developments. 
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Fowter, E. J. Value of statistics in central-station operations. Nat. Elec. 
Light Assoc. Bull., Mar., 1920. Pp. 4. Suggested uses of the value of 
statistical methods in business fields. Paper presented before the Illinois 
State Electric Association, October, 1919. 


Francisco, D. Codperative advertising. Am. Exporter, Sept., 1920. Pp. 6. 
Contains tabular and graphic analyses of shipments, selling expense, and 
sales, in the citrus fruit industry of California. 


Geruant, W. F. Bank wages and factors determining them. Bankers’ Mag., 
July, 1920. Pp. 6. Gives table showing comparative bank salaries. 


Gotpenweiser, E. A. Incomes of bituminous coal producers. Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1920. Pp. 7. A criticism of some of the data 
contained in the recent report of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 


Gras, C. A. Inefficiency and poor food of Mexican miners. Engg. & Min- 
ing Journ., Feb. 14, 1920. Pp. 4. A statistical study of malnutrition of 
Mexican miners and a comparison of the peon’s ration with that found to 
be necessary by army tests. 


Gunn, J. B. Variations in the number of live stock and in the production 
of meat in the United Kingdom during the war. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., 
July, 1920. Pp. 35. 


Haney, L. H. Cost of production statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am, Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1920. Pp. 18. A discussion of cost-of-production statistics in terms 
of their importance, essentials of a statistical concept of cost, and of the 
practical questions involved in the collection, compilation and presentation 
of cost data. The individual is contrasted with the social aspects of costs, 


Hayrorp, F. L. The business situation. DuPont Mag., Apr., 1920. Pp. 5, 
charts. The significance of certain fundamental economic statistics, 1913 
to date. 


Herscu, L. L’inégalité devant la mort, d’aprés les statistiques de la ville de 
Paris. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1920. Pp. 30. A comprehensive study 
of mortality, based upon deaths in Paris, amply illustrated by tables and 
graphic figures. 


Kniszs, G. H. The analysis of a census. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1920. Pp. 11. A plea for a comprehensive analysis of census data, and a 
statement of the place which such an analysis might have in shaping na- 
tional destiny. 


Knisss, G. H. The organization of imperial statistics. Journ. Royal Stat. 
Soc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 14. An emphatic statement of the reasons for the 
organization of an Imperial Statistical Bureau. 


Lanotey, S. S. Graphic representation of oil-well decline. Engg. & Mining 
Journ., Aug. 7, 1920. Pp. 3. Emphasizes the utility of curves and graphs 
in recording variations in production of individual wells and of oil fields. 


Lewis, J. O. and Curzern, W. W. The petrolewm industry: a numerical ex- 
pression for production-decline curves of oil wells. Engg. & Mining Journ., 
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Sept. 4, 1920. Pp. 2. A f presenting oil well data in graphical 
form which is simplified by f certain formulae that show declining 
or future estimates of production for wells, tracts, or fields for certain 
periods. 

Mayianner, A. Wages in CG y during the war. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 
1920. Pp. 13. 

Merexer, R. and Kirraencr, D inalysis of some effects of increased cost 
of living on family budgets. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1920. Pp. 10. 

Minerora, S. Saggio di wna statistica sulla frequenza delle malattie, 
Giorn. d. Econ., Apr., 1920 

Moorz, H. L. Crop-cycles in United Kingdom and in France, Journ, 
Royal Stat. Soc., May, 19 Pp. 10. Continues an earlier study, Con- 
cludes “that the yield of tl ng cereal crops in France runs in cycles 
which are synchronous wit! e of the United Kingdom and the United 
States.” 

Mookrr, H. L. Forecasting t! of the Dakotas. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 
1920. Pp. 32. A continuat tudies of crop forecasts on the basis of 
rainfall ard other weathe 

tz B.C. Statistique de eurs qui ont modifié le de Vintérét 
de 1869 & 1914. Journ. de la Soc. de Paris, July-Aug.-Sept., 1920. Pp. 19. 
A definition of interest, @ tion of factors which have influenced the 
rate of interest, and an exa! tion by types and periods from 1869 to 1914. 

OrrotencHi, C. Index-nwmbers wholesale prices in Italy during the Great 
War. Part II. Constructi ) system of index-numbers of wholesale 
prices in Italy. Journ. R stat. Soc., July, 1990. Pp. 10. “(a) Se- 
lection of the commodities ) Calculation of the weights of the selected 
commodities. (c) Notes « e table of the index-numbers of the single 
commodities and the table the weighted index-numbers of the prices of 
the several groups and of general index-numbers. (d) Statistical ob- 
servations on the variations in wholesale prices in Italy during the War.” 

Orrotencui, C. The variati wholesale prices in Italy during the Great 
War. Journ. Royal Stat May, 1920. Pp. 15. “The aim of the 
present study is to calculate the variations in the wholesale prices of com- 
modities which took plac« Italy during the war, and to point out their 
main features.” Attention given to “(a) Criteria for the selection of 
commodities whose price variations, taken in the mass, shall express those 
of the bulk of the commodit entering into trade. (b) Determination of 
the weights to be given to tl rices of the individual commodities selected. 
(c) The calculation of the weighted index-number, special and general.” 

Prontzr, H. Le nombre indice du cott de la vie et Penquéte de Tunion suisse 
des sociétés de consommat Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1920. Pp. 34. 
Treats the subject historically and according to the method of construct- 


ing index numbers. 


Rostnsox, L. N. The improv st of criminal statistics in the United States. 
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Quart. Pubs, Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1920. Pp. 7. Historical account to- 
gether with a comparison and criticism of criminal records now currently 
kept. 

Roorsacu, G. B. Some recent tendencies in the development of the foreign 
trade of the United States. Rev. Econ. Stat, May, 1920. Pp. 18 Pic 
tures American foreign trade during the fifteen-year period preceding the 
war and points out to what degree trade departed from its normal de- 
velopment during the period of war and has been reverting to pre-war 
conditions or expanding along new lines since the armistice. 


Rorry, M. C. Suggestions as to the laws of capital return under conditions 
of free competition. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1920, Pp. 3. 
A study of actual rates of return on capital invested in productive and 
distributive enterprises, and the development of certain “laws” by which they 
seem to be governed. The distribution of returns is shown graphically. 


Sumeas, G. F. Some effects of the war on gold and silver. Journ, Royal 
Stat. Soc., July, 1920. Pp. 45. A collection and interpretation of the 
leading facts relating to the moneys of the world in general and of India 
in particular, for the most part since 1914, 


Sievers, E. G. Official natural gas data, Gas Age, June 25, 1920. Pp. 6. 
Data collected by the United States Geological Survey. 


Sranuine, E. H. The food supply of Germany during the war. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Mar., 1920. Pp. 21. Treated from the physiological standpoint. 
Concludes: “Many years with plentiful supplies of food must elapse be- 
fore the previous conditions of nourishment and health can be restored, 
and this recovery will be rendered difficult by the diminished fertility of 
the soil and the impossibility, for a long time to come, of raising again 
the industrial productivity to the height necessary in order that the requi- 
site supplies can be obtained by purchase from foreign countries.” 


Srevenson, T. H. C. The fertility of various social classes in England and 
Wales from the middle of the nineteenth century to 1919. Journ, Royal 
Stat. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 32. Based on the census of 1911, relating to 
the duration of marriages, and number of children born in England and 


Wales since 1876. Details are shown by social class, occupation, birthplace, 
and residence. 


Tunis, S. P. Market prices and controlled prices of food in Moscow, Journ. 
Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1920. Pp. 2. 


von Tysxa, C. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Handelestatistik. Welt- 
wirts. Archiv, Oct. 1, 1919. 


Wetts, W. S. Visualizing employment records, Indus. Manag., July, 1920. 
Pp. 4 Contains some interesting but unscientifically drawn charts. 


Wurrney, E. L. Cost of strikes. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1920. Pp. 8. Costs 


are analyzed by duration or man-days lost, wage lost, loss to employers and 
to the public, 
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Worman, A. The statisti 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 

Younes, G. J. Gold minin 
1920. Pp. 9. Review sin 
amount mined, Several 


Business and financial cond 


States. Rev. Econ. Stat 


Chart showing the fluctua 
various wars which the 
Mag., May, 1920. P. 1. 


Comparison of methods 
prices. Mo. Lab. Rev., S 
in the methods of const 
Bureau of Labor Statisti 
to the differences of th« 


Details of Forest Service 
Lumberman, July 3, 10, 
Much valuable informati 


The 1920 epidemic of inflr 


1920. Pp. 8 A statement 


and a comparison of the 
total influenza-pneumonia 
1920—being 142 per 10 
December, 1918, and 12 


The future of our foreign 
An analysis of our bala! 
visible” items which se 
ports, 


How many wells drilled pi 
P. 1. 


Minimum quantity budge 
health and decency. M 
tity budget; the bureau 


National debts of the w 
1920. Pp. 5. 


Potato prices depend upon 
Pp. 3. A comprehensive 
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1920. Pp. 18. A review 


World has large surplus 
8. An analysis of the 
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problems of water supply quality. 


Pp. 5. 


Engg. & Mining Journ., Feb, 14, 
iphasis on costs of production and 
les and charts, 


the Civil War in the United 
Pp. 17. 


of the French rente during the 
passed through since 1800, Bankers’ 


icting index numbers of wholesale 
A statement of the differences 
wholesale price index series of the 
ilist, Bradstreet’s and Dun’s in relation 
recent months, 


esponse to Capper resolution, Am. 
Summary, with tables and charts. 
ly presented, 
Bull. Metropol. Life Ins. Co., Feb., 
ire of the 1920 epidemic of influenza, 
he epidemics of 1918 and 1919. The 
ell within the normal for January, 
compared with 1,747 in October and 
en-year period 1911 to 1917. 
Stat., Supp., Apr., 1920. Pp. 24. 
undise trade in 1919 and of the “in- 
ffset against our huge surplus of ex- 


& Mining Journ., Feb. 14, 1920. 


naintain a worker's family of five in 
June, 1920. Pp. 18. Tentative quan- 
ate at this time. 


and 1919-1920. Americas, June, 


Market Reporter, Oct. 2, 1990. 
sins both tabular and graphic analysis. 


(The “Statist’s” index numbers, in 


figures.) Journ, Royal Stat. Soc., July, 


rpretation. 


Market Reporter, Oct. 2, 1920. Pp. 
consumption, and production of wool. 


NOTES 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Amertcan Economic As- 
sociaTioN will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, beginning on 
Monday, December 27, at 3.30 and concluding Thursday, December 
30 before noon, headquarters being at Haddon Hall. 

The Program Committee announces that the “solid core of inter- 
est,” will be theory. The following papers are among those that will 
be read: “The transportation act of 1920,” by Frank H. Dixon; 
“Our foreign trade balance since the armistice,” by John R. Wil- 
liams; “An index number of production,” by Walter W. Stewart; 
“The theory of production,” by Leo Wolman; “A revaluation of tra- 
ditional economic theory,” by Carl E. Parry; “Profits and income,” 
by Henry R. Hatfield; “Revision of federal taxation,” by F. R. Fair- 
child; “A review of the Federal Reserve Board policy,” by O. M. W. 
Sprague. Two sessions will be devoted to a discussion by economic 
and technical experts on the problems of the soft coal industry in the 
United States. The teaching of elementary economics will be con- 
sidered in a round table discussion, also the problems of marketing 
and prices. 


The American Statistical Association will meet at the same time 
and place, also the American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting. 


Forty essays were submitted in the contest for the Karelsen prizes 
offered for the two best papers on the subject, “What Can a Man 
Afford?” These are now in the hands of the committee on awards. 


Since September 1, 1920, the following names have been added to 
the membership of the American Economic AssociaTIoNn: 


Baker, O. E., 617 Cedar St., Abilene, Texas. 

Bennett, George L., 65 Edgar Lane, Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 
Bloch, Louis, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

Buck, Norman S., 443 Fayerweather Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Butler, William, Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Coon, Shirley J., 231 South 6th St., East, Missoula, Mont. 
Crennan, C. H., Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago, III. 
Eddy, Harold M., New York University, New York City. 
Foster, William T., 109 Sargent St., Newton, Mass. 

Gamber, M. P., 219 N. Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Hanselman, J. J., 508 S. Division St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hastings, Hudson B., Garden Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Hauter, L. H., State College, New Mexico. 

Hoskins, Frank, 620 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hsu, Leonard S., Box 105 tanford University, Cal. 

. Luken, O. H., P. O. Box 2020, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
Lumpkin, H. H., 116 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Lynn, A. J., 5489 University Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mandel, Benjamin, 298 East 4th St., New York City, 
May, F. Stacy, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Modre, Justin H., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
Neéwmarker, E. L., 1154 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Outhwaite, Leonard, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Pow, J. C., Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood, S. C. 
Smith, Augustus, Foot West 5th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Sternbergh, J. Henry, 24 & Buttonwood St., Reading, Pa. 
Stevens, William J., 35 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stratton,. H. F., 2368 Overlook Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Streit; Samuel F., 66 Broadway, New York City. 

Taft, George C., 294 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Taglianetti, Thomas J., 236 South St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Taylor, Carl D., 111 So. Lake Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Thorp, Willard L., 508 S. Division St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tong, U., P. O. Box 564, State College, Pa. 


Verhunce, C. E., Washington & Jefferson Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

Winter, W. J., 1816 East St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zimani, Savel, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Amherst College is instituting classes for workers in Amherst, Hol- 
yoke, and Springfield. Among the subjects of instruction included 
are: économics, industrial history, politics, social psychology, and in- 
dustrial physiology. The control lies in an executive committee with 
representatives from Amherst College and from the labor.organiza- 
tions in Holyoke and Springfield 

At the University of Wisconsin the department of economies in co- 
operation with the department of agricultural economics and various 
other departments has arranged a combination of courses which relate 
to land as an economic factor in production and distribution, The 
aim will be to treat from the economic point of view the main kinds 
of land, e.g., agricultural, urban, mineral, and forest land. 

New York University has established a Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and has appointed Professor A. Wellington Tay- 
lor as dean. Two full years of work will be required of students for 
the degrée of Master of Business Administration. In connection with 
this school a Buréau of Business Research has been organized under 
the direction of Professor Lewis H. Haney. 

Northwestern University School of Commerce announces the estab- 
lishment of a Graduate Division leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. 


i 
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The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University at the commencement of 
Northwestern University, June 16, 1920, 


A new building has just been opened for the Department of Ap- 
plied Statistics at University College, London. This will be devoted 
to the work of Professor Pearson and his assistants who are engaged 
in the development of statistical theory and the study of genetics. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has published 
a Syllabus giving the subjects of examination for senior credential, 
covering, among others, commercial geography, business organization 
and administration, economics, accounting, money and banking, eco- 
nomic history of the United States, business law, international bank- 
ing and foreign exchange, investments finance, insurance, railroad 
transportation, business methods in foreign trade, marketing methods 
in domestic trade, marketing methods in domestic trade. For some of 
these subjects bibliographical references are given. 


Professor Richard T. Ely is preparing a book on Land Economics. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell will publish in Industrial Management a 
series of twelve papers covering the problem of women in industry. 


A new series, The Social Welfare Library, published: by Macmillan, 
begins with a book on Community Organization, by Joseph K. Hart. 
Others for early publication are Social Work, by Edward T. Devine; 
Industry and Human Welfare, by William L: Chenery; Treatment of 
the Offender, by Winthrop D. Lane; The Story of Social Work in 
America, by Lilian Brandt. 


The Lippincott Company is publishing a book on Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, by James E. Boyle, of Columbia University. 


G. Allen & Unwin have in press History of Social Development, 
from the German of Miiller-Lyer’s Phasen der Kultur, by E. C. and 
H. A. Lake. 


The Chase National Bank of New York has begun the publication 
of the Chase Economic Bulletin. In the first number, October 5, 
1920, is an article by Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr. entitled “Three and a 


half billion dollar floating debt of Europe to private creditors in 
America.” 


The Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library for October, 
1920, announces the early publication of A Social Workers’ Guide to 
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tative social agencies, approximately 
nizations ($2.50). 


Islands has begun the publica- 


been founded by scholars and pub- 
a bulletin, Zl Libro Italiano which 
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tistica dell’ abilita dei giocatori nelle corse al galoppo, by G. Zingali; 
La fiscalité de guerre (discussion), by J. Bourdon; Sulle applicazioni 
del calcolo delle probabilita alla fisica molecolare (rassegna), by F. P. 
Cantelli; Ridolfo Livi (1856-1920), by C. Gini, 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Hugh E. Agnew has been appointed associate professor of ad- 
vertising at New York University. 


Mr. Paul M. Atkins has resigned his position with L. V. Estes, 
Inc., Industrial Engineers, to organize and teach courses in industrial 
organization, management and accounting, in the School of Commerce 
and Administration at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Gladden Whetstone Baker has been appointed instructor in 
political economy at Yale University. 


Mr. E. Clair Bancroft, formerly at the University of Maine, has 
accepted an instructorship in economics at Brown University. 


Professor Spurgeon Bell, of the University of Texas, taught ac- 
counting both summer terms at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Orval Bennett has been appointed instructor in transportation 
at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Howard Beris has been engaged as an instructor in economics 
at the University of Cincinnati. 


Mr. W. B. Bodenhafer, formerly of the University of Kansas, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology at Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Professor Ernest L. Bogart has resigned his position as assistant 
foreign trade advisor in the Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
where he has been for two years, to return to the University of Illi- 
nois as head of the department of economics. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, formerly associate professor in the College 
of Business Administration, Lehigh University, has been appointed 
professor and head of the department of economics. 

Mr. Paul F. Brissenden, formerly with the federal Department of 


Labor, has been appointed assistant professor of economics at New 
York University. 


Mr. Norman Sydney Buck has been appointed instructor in po- 
litical economy at Yale University. 


— 
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Mr. Henry Clay, of ) ge, Oxford, has been appointed act- 
ing professor of econon A mherst College for the spring term 
of 1920-1921. 


Professor N. H. Con en promoted from associate professor 
of economics and sociolog 1 full professor in the Oregon State 
Agricultural College. H rk lies in the field of agricultural eco- 
nomics, including market 1 marketing. 


Mr. M. C. Cross, last issistant in economics at Ohio State 
University, has accepted n as instructor in economics at Pur- 
due University. 


Professor C. H. Cunnin f the University of Texas, is on 
leave of absence as ex lvisor attached to the American Em- 
bassy at Madrid. 


Mr. George Bartlett Curti ntly with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is n tant professor of economics at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem 


Professor Harrison ‘ rmerly professor of political science 
in the University of W; g, has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomics and political sci 1) the University of Idaho. Professor 
Dale has been on partia ve of absence from the University of 
Wyoming in charge of | aration of the first Wyoming state 
budget. 


Mr. B. T. Davidson h appointed instructor in business law 
at the University of Illi: 


Dr. Paul H. Douglas gned his position at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, to go to the School of Commerce, University of 
Chicago. 


Associate Professor \ M. Duffus has resigned from the de- 
partment of economics at University of Kansas to accept a pro- 
fessorship in economics Boston University, where he will have 


charge of the marketing cou! und will give a course in railroad 
transportation. 


Dr. Louise Dunbar has n appointed instructor in economics at 
the University of Illinois 


Mr. G. W. Eckelberry s been made assistant professor of ac- 
counting at Ohio State | 


Dr. Boris Emmet ann s his affiliation with Henry Sonneborn 


| 
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& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, in the capacity of labor 
manager. 


Mr. Arthur L. Faubel, of New York University, has been granted 
a leave of absence for one year in order to accept a fellowship in the 
department of economics and social institutions of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


Assistant Professor Maxwell Ferguson has resigned his position at 
the University of Kansas to accept a position at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Mr. J. A. Fisher, recently production manager for the American 
Carbon and Carbide Co., has been appointed professor of industrial 
management in the College of Commerce and Journalism at the Ohio 
State University. 


Assistant Professor C. O. Fisher, of Clark College, resigned his posi- 
tion last February to became associate professor of economics in Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn, During the summer he taught 
in the summer session at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


Mr. J. Anderson Fitzgerald has been promoted to associate profes- 
sor of business administration in the University of Texas. 


Mr. Hugh M. Fletcher, formerly of Leland Stanford University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Kansas. 


Mr. Emil Frankel, until recently Special Agent of the United States 
Department of Labor, has accepted the position of secretary of the 
Baltimore Federation of Clothing Manufacturers, and at the same 
time is assuming the duties of Director of the Research Bureau, con- 
ducted by the Federation. 


Mr. Earl S. Fullbrook, formerly instructor in economics at Iowa 
State University, has been appointed assistant professor of domestic 
and foreign commerce at the University of Nebraska. 


Miss Augusta E. Galster has resigned her position as research as- 
sistant to President Kinley of the University of Illinois, and has been 
appointed instructor in economics in that institution. 


Mr. Warner E. Gettys has resigned the position of instructor in 
sociology at Ohio State University to accept an assistant professor- 
ship at Tulane University. 

Mr. Martin Glaeser, formerly of. the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion, is giving courses at the University of Wisconsin on public utili- 
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ties and land economics. He is acting also as expert for the joint 


committee of citizens and city government at Milwaukee, arranging a 
settlement and plan of future operation with the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co 

Professor Frank Graham, recently of the economics department of 
Rutgers College, has been appointed to a position on the economic 


staff at Dartmouth Colleg: 


Dr. J. E. Hagerty, of Ohio State University, has been serving this 


autumn as arbitrator in a dispute between the Electric Railway Com- 
panies of Dayton, Ohio, and their employees. 

Dr. M. B. Hammond, of Ohio State University, served during the 
early part of the summer as arbitrator in a dispute between the Stark 
Electric Railway Company of northeastern Ohio, and its employees. 


During the latter part of the summer he was employed as technical 
expert by the Anthracite Coal Commission. 


Professor M. S. Handman, of the University of Texas, spent a 


part of the summer in Mexico City collecting material for a study of 
Mexican economic conditions 


Dr. Lewis H. Haney, formerly of the federal Department of Mar- 
kets, has been appointed professor of economics and director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at New York University. 

Miss Nina Harbour has been appointed instructor in economics in 


Vassar College. 
Mr. L. G. Harris has resigned the position of auditor of the First 


National Bank of Davenport, Iowa, to accept an appointment as in- 
structor in accounting at the University of Illinois. 
Mr. H. McBean Hart has been appointed instructor in economics in 


New York University. 


Mr. J. Anton de Hass, formerly of the University of Rotterdam, 


Holland, has been appointed professor of foreign trade at New York 
University, School of Commerce Accounts and Finance. 

Dr. H. Gordon Hayes, assistant professor of economics in Yale 
University, has been appointed professor of economics at Ohio State 
University, where he has charge of the general course in economics. 


Dr. F. E. Held, of Ohio University, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant professor in economics. 

Professor R. H. Hess, of the University of Wisconsin, has a leave 
of absence and is engaged in a settlement of economic relations con- 
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nected with the American Army of Occupation, with the title of 
colonel, stationed at Coblenz. He was associated with the American 
delegates at the International Financial Conference, under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, held at Brussels in September. 


Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, head of the department of economics and 
former dean of the School of Commerce at the University of Cincin- 
nati, was recently elected president of the University. 


Dr. David Himmelblau has been promoted to a full professorship 
of accounting in the Northwestern University School of Commerce. 


Dr. H. E. Hoagland, formerly instructor in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and more recently Chief of Division of Statistics, 
New York State Public Service Commission, First District, has been 
appointed professor of transportation and public utilities at Ohio 
State University. 


Mr. J. B. Hubbard, formerly instructor in economics at Princeton 
University, is now with the United States Tariff Commission as a 
special expert. 

Professor Lincoln Hutchinson, on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of California, has been asked to assume the position of food 
expert and advisor to the Czecho-Slovakian Government. Accord- 
ingly, he has joined the American Technical Mission at Prague, se- 
curing an extension of leave from the University of California until 
August, 1921. 

Mr. Ambrose E. Impey has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance at New York Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. H. A. Innis has been appointed to the staff of the department 
of political economy of the University of Toronto. 


Associate Professor John Ise, of the University of Kansas, has 
been promoted to a full professorship. 


Professor W. T. Jackman, of the University of Toronto, chairman 
of a commission appointed by the government of the Province of On- 
tario, has been engaged in the investigation of the problem of rural 
eredits and in devising a system which will meet the needs of the 
farmers of that province. 

Mr. Robert M. Jameson, of the College of Business Administration 
of Boston University, has been promoted from his position as instruc- 
tor in economics to an assistant professorship in that subject. He is 
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also assisting in the depar t of economics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Mr. Eugene M. Kaye 1s been appointed instructor in political 
economy in the Yale De ent of Social and Political Science. 

Professor Malcolm |} een appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of economics ) outh College. 

Professor Edwin W. | rer, of Princeton University, is lectur- 
ing once a week to th es and officers of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Philadelphia 


Mr. H. R. Kemp, een doing post-graduate work at the 
London School of Eco s, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of politica] my of the University of Toronto. 

Mr. Philip B. Kenned s resigned as Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to become Vice-President of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Association. 

Professor David Kink ny years head of the department of 
economics at the University of Illinois, was last June elected presi- 
dent of that institution 

Dr. William Kirk, fo: professor of economics and sociology at 
the University of Rochester, has joined the department of economics 
at the University of Cali ; 

Mr. V. L. Lanfear, of University of Texas, has been promoted 
from an instructorship t djunct professorship. 

Mr. William Leslie, 1 actuary of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New } is been appointed assistant professor of 
insurance in the Univer f California. 

Mr. A. C. Littleton, assistant dean of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administratio1 the University of Illinois, has been made 
assistant professor of bu ss organization. 

Dr. F. E. Lumley, pr r in Butler College, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant profess iology at Ohio State University. 

Mr. J. G. McKay, of University of Wisconsin, has been pro- 
moted from the rank of instructor to that of assistant professor in 
economics. 

Professor Marion K: McKay, for the past three years professor 


of economics in New Hampshire College, has been appointed profes- 
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sor of economics at the University of Pittsburgh and head of the de- 
partment of economics in the School of Economics. 


Professor Walter J. Matherly has resigned his position at George- 
town College to accept the position of associate professor of business 
administration in the School of Commerce, University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Mr. F. S. May has been appointed instructor in economics and di- 
rector of the “classes for workers” in Amherst College. 


Mr. Eliot G. Mears, formerly secretary of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, has recently returned to the 
United States after an absence of fifteen months as Trade Commis- 
sioner in the Near East. He was a member of the staff of the Ameri- 
can High Commission in Turkey, and also the Harbord Mission which 
investigated present-day conditions in Armenia and Transcaucasia. He 
is now preparing an economic monograph on Greece for the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Mr. S. L. Miller, of the University of Wisconsin, has been pro- 
moted from the rank of instructor to that of assistant professor in 
economics. 


Mr. Claudius T. Murchison, formerly of Hunter College, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics in New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Miss Mabel Newcomer, of Vassar College, has been promoted from 
assistant professor of economics to associate professor. 


Mr. Christopher J. O'Leary, Jr., has been appointed instructor in 
economics at Tufts College. 


Miss Gladys L. Palmer, formerly secretary and reader in the de- 
partment of social economy at Bryn Mawr College, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in economics in Vassar College. 


Mr. F. L. Patton, formerly at New York University, has been placed 
in charge of the work in economics at Hamilton College with the title 
of associate professor. 


Dr. Charles E, Persons, who was on leave from his position as as- 
sociate professor at Washington University, St. Louis, during the war, 
was discharged from the army in January, 1920. Immediately there- 
after he became professor of economics in the Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration and is this year in charge of gen- 
eral economics courses. 
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Professor Ralph L. Power, since 1914 at the Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Admi ution, has been granted leave of absence to 
accept an appointment at the College of William and Mary, where he 
will be on the staff of nomics department to carry on instruc- 
tion in Williamsburg, yond, and Norfolk in economics and for- 
eign trade. In additio: will organize a commercial library and 
museum for the colle; 


Professor Charles |! Raper has resigned his position in the Uni- 
versity of North Car to accept the newly created Franklin pro- 
fessorship of transportation in Syracuse University. 


Professor H. L. R rly of New York University, has been 
appointed professor of and banking at Washington University. 


Dr. Lloyd Rice h ppointed to a position on the economic 
staff of Dartmouth ‘ 


Dr. James Harvey gers, formerly at the University of Missouri, 
has accepted an as: t professorship at Cornell. 


Professor E. A. R f the University of Wisconsin, has a leave 
of absence for the fi ter 1920-21, and is engaged in editing 
documents of the An an Red Cross relating to work of that or- 
ganization in Russia d g the war. 

Mr. L. A. Rufener has resigned as special expert of the United 


States Tariff Commis to accept a professorship of economics at 
the University of West Virginia. 
Professor C. O. Rug; formerly of Ohio State University, has re- 


signed to accept the directorship of courses in commerce and the pro- 
fessorship of econon t the State University of Iowa. 


Mr. C. F. Schlatte: rmerly professor of commercial science at 
South Dakota Stat: ge, has been appointed instructor in ac- 
countancy at the Uni ty of Illinois. 


Associate Professor D R Scott, of the University of Missouri, has 
been promoted to th k of professor. 


Mr. H. M, Scott has been appointed instructor in sociology at 
Ohio State University 


Dr. Walter Dill § professor of applied psychology in the 
Northwestern University School of Commerce, has been elected to 
the presidency of the university. 
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Mr. Stewart Scrimshaw has severed his work with the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin as State Supervisor of Apprenticeship, to 
take up work of Industrial Relations of the Kearney & Trecker Com- 
pany. 

Dr. C. J. Sembower, formerly professor of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and more recently engaged in advertising work in Indianapolis, 
has accepted a position as professor of advertising and salesmanship 
at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, formerly instructor in economics at 
Princeton University, has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 


Dr. Tipton R. Snavely, of the University of Virginia, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship in economics at that university. 


Professor Archibald W. Taylor, of the New York University de- 
partment of economics, has been made dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


Professor C, M. Thompson has been made dean of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration of the University of Illinois. 


Professor Arthur J. Todd, of the University of Minnesota, is giv- 


ing a course in sociology in the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Arthur Torres has been appointed assistant professor of com- 
mercial Spanish in the School of Commerce, New York University, 


Dr. A. P. Usher, who has been assistant professor of economics at 
Cornell University, has accepted a professorship of economics in the 
Boston University College of Business Administration. 


Dr. Homer B. Vanderblue, of Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, has been promoted to a full professorship. He has been 
granted a leave of absence for this academic year to conduct research 
work for the Denver Civic and Commercial Association. 


Assistant Professor Gordon Watkins, of the University of Illinois, 
has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Assistant Professor Myron W. Watkins, of the University of Mis- 
souri, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Professor W. C. Weidler, last year at Tulane University, has been 
recalled to Ohio State University as professor of insurance and for- 
eign trade. 
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